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Our Past and our Future. 

Our last number closed the ninth volume of this Journal. With 
this number commences the tenth volume. At this point it is natu- 
ral to take a look at the past, and to lay our plans for the future. 

The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, which we choose hereafter 
to designate by the shorter and to us pleasanter term of Furmers’ 
Magazine, was commenced ten years ago, with less hope of pecuniary 
gain on the part of its then editor, as every one will believe who 
knew that gentleman, than with an earnest desire to make it an effi- 
cient aid to the industrial interests of our country, including the 
North and the South, the East and West. 

But we say no more of the past. This is not an hour of parting. 
We confidently expect that our old subscribers will go along with us. 
We lay no claim to universal acquirements; but we do claim to know 
something about agriculture. We have learned it in the field; we 
have studied it in the closet; we have no fancy views which arise 
from the closet alone ; our sympathies are with the farmer in the field ; 
we know what his labors are; in some cases we can tell him how he 
can lighten them, in others, make them more productive ; our zeal in 
the cause is deep and earnest ; for, in our inmost soul, we believe that 
nothing, save the direct influences of Christian principle, tends so 
much as enlightened agriculture to work out the great problem of 
human advancement. 

Agriculture, the heaven-appointed calling for two thirds of the 
human race—agriculture, not in antagonism with commerce and 
manufactures, but in kindly companionship with them, for without 
them it would droop—agriculture, pursued labor-savingly, so as not 
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Our Past and our Future. 


to stint the soul by too hard working of the body—agriculture, prac- 


ticed on sound principles, in joint partnership of the body, the mind 
and the heart, the great improver of every human faculty, is destjned 
to elevate the race—to bring man into a better relationship with his 
fellow-man, and nearer to his God. If, at the close of life, we can 
feel that we have done a little even, to advance a scientific, rational, 
elevated agriculture, we shall feel that we have not lived in vain. 

With regard to the future it is not necessary to say much. The 
farmers of this country would not be taken by loud promises. We 
know them too well to suppose that they would; and besides, we 
would not so take them if we could. We regard our new vocation as 
too important to admit for a moment the idea of trifling with them. 
We believe they will try us. We have indications of this from all 
quarters. If we do well, they will find it out, whether we make 
promises or not. If we do ill, they will, as they have a perfect right, 
cut our acquaintance, and seek their agricultural instruction other- 
where. To give usacandid hearing is all we can ask. Weare willing 
to be judged by our works. We will only say here that our desire 
is to carry out the original design of this work; to make it, as far as 
in us lies, a sound, reliable adviser in all matters pertaining to the 
farm, the garden, the orchard, and rural economy generally, adapted 
to the peculiarities of our country, as regards its soils, climate, and 
social institutions. 

Our columns, to a limited extent, will be open for the discussion of 
disputed points. Mainly they will be a medium for the communica- 
tion of established truths. We invite contributions from literary 
and scientific men, from any who feel an interest in the progress of 
agriculture, especially from farmers, who, better than any others, can 
give us facts, and from ladies, on those departments of domestic econ- 
omy in which they are supposed to excel, reserving to ourselves, of 
course, the right of selection. All we shall claim on the score of 
morality, will be, to admit nothing which could, by any possibility, 
be interpreted as immoral. With politics and sectarianism our jour- 
nal will have nothing to do. We shall strive to make it an unexcep- 
tional visitor to families of all religious and of all political creeds, 
practically useful, as a journal of agriculture and kindred arts. 

It is our design to associate as extensively as circumstances permit, 
with those among whom we wish our journal to circulate. We think 
we know the farmers of this country. We wish to know them better. 
By understanding our field well, we think we can be the more useful. 
Yn a former occasion we intimated, and we here repeat, a willingness 
co lecture on agricultnre,to attend farmers’ gatherings, and to visit 
farms, with a view.to witness improvements, and to advise with farm- 
ers, if desired, concerning the best and cheapest modes of improve- 
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ment in any particular case. Two motives induce us to say this; one 
that we wish, as just stated, to be better acquainted with the farmers 
and farming of this country ; the other, that from having studied the 
subject of farm improvements a good deal, we believe that we could 
suggest modes of improvements, which, in some cases, would save 
much expense, and in others prevent disappointment and loss. 

We mean that the articles for the American Farmers’? Magazine 
shall be short, plain, easily read and comprehended. We therefore 
request all, who will be correspondents for it, to give us something 
short and to the point. If the editor should fall into the practice of 
writing long, prosy articles, it would only make the matter worse: if 
others should do the same. The time for retailing the long-winded 
opinions of anybody and everybody who chooses to shed ink and 
darkness over the subjects of agriculture, is gone by. What the 
cause of agriculture now wants is facts, known and proved, simply 
and truthfully stated, with no more of the attendant circumstances 
than are necessary to a correct understanding of the main point. 

It will be impossible for us to see many of our subscribers person- 
ally. At the price we have fixed, the sending of agents is out of the 
question. We therefore close this sort of prospectus, if any choose 
so to call it, by repeating our most earnest request, that our old sub- 
scribers will all renew their subscriptions within the present month ; 
and may we not ask, which we would not do but from a consciousness 
of the goodness of our cause, that each of the old subscribers will 
get at least one new subscriber, or a club at the reduced price, thereby 
making up a sum, to be forwarded to the publishers. Should we have 
but our present number, we will spare:no effort to make the Farmers’ 
Magazine satisfactory to those who take it. But let each subscriber 
remember that it will cost Aim no more to be one of a large number 
to pay us well, than to be one of a small’ number to half pay us, 

When in Europe, a few years ago, we observed that agricultu- 
ral laborers there, who were but half paid, did not, and we suppose 
could not, work as well as here, where they are well paid. It is so 
everywhere, and in all departments of labor. We will work hard 
whether or no; it is our nature ; if possible, we will make our journal 
all its patrons can wish; but, like all the rest of the world, we can 
work better and more cheerfully if we see a prospect of being rea 
sonably compensated, by a large number of subscribers. We would 
scorn to be compensated by exacting a large price of few subscribers ; 
and hence it is that we have reduced our original terms thirty-three 
per cent to single subscribers, and still more in favor of clubs, giving 
us, as we deem it, a peculiarly strong claim on our friends, and allow- 
ing us to importune them a little more urgently than would accord 
with nice rules of propriety, under other circumstances.—Eb. 










Worn-out Pastures. 


Worn-out Pastures too Rough to be Ploughed. 
Would Plaster Pay? Would Superphosphate? Would Ashes ? 


In reply to the question from a correspondent, “ Would plaster 
pay ?” we have no hesitation in saying, Yes. If applied at the rate 
of one hundred pounds annually to the acre, it would more than 
pay—would give a handsome profit—on most of our old pastures. 
On other lands it would produce but little effect. Must the owners 
of the land therefore apply it wholly at random? Not atall. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to decide whether a particular pasture 
would be benefitted by plaster. Try it. Scatter a few handfuls here 
and there. If the spots where it falls become green, and clover suc- 
ceeds to wire grass, then plaster may be applied without fear of loss. 
It is true that plaster is not sufficient of itself, asa manure. It con- 
tains but two out of ten or twelve of the ingredients necessary to 
crops. It would therefore be folly to hope that the continued appli- 
cation of plaster without other manures would be attended by good 
results. But it should be remembered also, that the cattle are con- 
stantly supplying other manures. Most of what they take from the 
soil they return to it. Supplying plaster therefore to pastures at the 
rate of one hundred pounds yearly, is only supplying it in a reasona- 
ble proportion with other fertilizers, a very different process from 
what it would be, if one should attempt to remove crops from plough 
lands, by the mere application of plaster. 

With regard to the question, by our correspondent, whether super- 
phosphate of lime would pay, we can not tell. We hardly know 
what superphosphate of lime is. We very much suspect that it is 
anything, and nearly everything. One thing is certain—ground bones 
are an excellent manure for old pastures. The result of their applica- 
tion is, abundant feed, sweet feed, healthy animals, inclined to grow, 
to lay on fat, or to give milk, as the case may be. But whether the 
superphosphates of commerce will pay, is more than we know. We 
wish that farmers would try it. Let them try it in such quantities as 
they can afford to lose, if the result should be unfavorable. <A single 
cwt. spread upon a half acre, would test its value for that soil, nearly 
as well as a tun spread over ten acres, and yet the loss in the former 
case, provided no good results followed, would hurt no one. 

We would say the same with regard to ashes ; as our correspondent 
put that question also; let them be tried. Some, to our certain 
knowledge, have tried them on old pastures, and found them to an- 
swer well, This however does not prove that they would pay in all 
cases, Weareof opinion that they would. Nevertheless they might 
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fail on some pastures, while they would do well on others; and we 
think therefore that each farmer should experiment for himself—settle 








. the point with regard to his own land.—Ep. 
Fy 
er 
te Green Fodder. 
in Tue late Col. Pickering, in an address before the Essex County 
8, Agricultural Society, once said : 
” Every farmer knows how eagerly cattle devour the entire plant of 
Is the Indian corn in its green state; and land in good condition will 
e produce heavy crops of it. Some years ago, just ‘when the ears were 
e in the milk, I cut close to the ground the plants growing on a meas- 
‘ ured space, equal as I judge .d, to the average product of the whole 
piece; and found that, at the same rate, an acre would yield twelve 
- tons of green fodder; probably a richer and more nourishing food 
1- than any other known to the husbandman. And this quantity was 
0 the growth of less than four months. 
7 It *h: as appeared to me that the sort called sweet corn yields stocks 
of richer juice than the common yellow corn. It isalso more disposed 


to multiply suckers—an additional recommendation to it when planted 
e to be cut ina green state for horses and cattle, and especially for 
4 milch cows; and the time of planting may be so regulated as to fur- 
2 nish supplies of food just when the pastures usually fail. I am in- 
clined to doubt whether any other green food will afford butter of 
equal quality. 

Col. Pickering was wont to speak modestly, when others regarded 
him as good authority. Many things which appeared to him, years 
ago, as important agricultural truths, have since been proved to be 
such, and among others this of planting corn for green fodder. In 
connection with Col. Pickering’s remarks, that the time of planting 
may be so regulated as to furnish supplies of food just when the pas- 
tures usually fail, we would inquire, inasmuch as corn stalks and 
leaves, well cured, are an excellent winter food for cattle, whether 
the time of planting could not be regulated with some reference to 
prospective wants of the succeeding winter. We believe that the 
farmer should have the general plan of the summer’s campaign made 
out beforehand, should study in the winter, lay his plans for the sea- 
son, and then carry them out in the summer. We suppose, however, 
there are exceptions to be made. The clover on a particular field 
may have failed ; or it may have become apparent, in time for sowing 
corn, that the hay crop is going to be short. The farmer, therefore, 
will find it convenient with regard to certain fields, not to have his 
mind unalterably made up till as late as the end of June. To what 
extent corn fodder is destined to take the place of hay we are not 
eertain. That it affords an excellent fall feed for dairy purposes there 
can be no doubt ; and it is nearly ascertained that it may, on some 











6 Discouraging to Sugar Eaters. 


farms at least, be profitably grown for winter fodder. Much must of 
course depend on the character of the farm; and something we sup- 
pose may depend upon the season; we can see no reason, why, in case 
of the prospect being dark at the end of June for fall and winter 
food, the farmer who has land fit for the purpose, should not thrust 
in a few acres for corn fodder, when otherwise he would not, to be fed 
out green in early autumn or to be cured for winter, as the case may 
seem to require. The merchant turns quickly in an emergency. To 
a limited extent, very limited we confess, and yet not so limited as to 
be unimportant, the farmer, for aught we can see, may do the same. 
We advise farmers to look at this matter.—Eb. 


Discouraging to Sugar Eaters. 


‘*‘In case the intelligence of short crops in the sugar producing 
islands and the combinations of the speculators in all parts of the 
world is not sufficiently disheartening, we have the additional item 
that the French Credit Mobilier is about to purchase all the best sugar 
estates in the Island of Cuba. If such is the case—which, however, 
we believe to be a ‘dodge’ on the part of the sugar speculators—we 
may as well bid farewell to all hope of ever having any lower prices 
for the article. There is only one way in which we can hepe to bring 
sugar down within sight of former prices, and that is by using less of 
it. Let us all study to economize in the article. We use altogether 
too much sweetening. We must swallow our pills without a sugar 
coating, make less cake, follow the example of the Chinese and drink 
our tea without it, give our children less poisonous candy, wait till 
our strawberries get perfectly ripe and let the sun do all the sweeten- 
ing, dispense with preserves, in short reduce our sugar bill and at 
the same time shorten the doctor’s prescriptions and subtract from 
the amount of his yearly charge. We are undoubtedly the greatest 
sugar consumers in the world, and many of cur diseases may be attri- 
buted to the too free use of sweet food. A moderate reformation in 
this respect will result in a financial benefit if no other.” 

We did not write the foregoing, and do not know who did, but we 
approve it, and are the veritable perpetrator of the following. 

We do not believe that the French Credit Mobilier is going seri- 
ously to effect the price of sugar for any long time. It is too wicked, 
too rotten, and too near its end to permit such a fear, unless the French 
People are more servile than we believe they are. 

Whether the Sorghum Sacharatum, the seed of which Mr. Browne 
of the Patent-office has so meritoriously disseminated for trial, or the 
Imphee Africana, brought to the country by Mr. Wray, will enable 
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Discouraging to Sugar Eaters. 


the people of these United States to grow and manufacture there own 
sugar, or how extensively in latitude either of these will prove appl 
cable for sacharine uses, we do not consider yet fully settled. Our 
hope is strong, but we think no certainty can be reached till next fall, 
and perhaps not as soon. 

Nor, should our hopes of these exotics be disappointed, do we know 
whether the best sugar making can be profitably introduced among us. 
We know that deep ploughing, rich manuring and clean cultivation, 
but not expensive—such as can be done with the horse-hoe mainly— 
will give immense quantities, ten, twelve or fifteen hundred bushels an 
acre, of the sugar beet, and that few crops are more certain, or attended 
with less exhaustion of soil relatively with the weight of matter re- 
moved, Can the refuse be made to pay for the crop, by a proper ad- 
mixture with other food for cattle? And can the juice be manufac. 
tered into sugar, so as to pay for the labor and leave a margin for 
profit ? These are questions which we can not answer. We doubt 
whether they have yet been answered in our country, and yet the 
ought to be. American farmers are more willing te labor hardly, 
than to investigate patiently the great economies of their calling. 
But while so much is yet uncertain as regards tke Sorghum, the Im- 
phee and the beet, one thing is settled ;—Mople sugar is, to say the 
least, as good as any other. We made and ate it freely when a boy, 
and hope to when an old man, if we live to that time. Ten millions 
worth, we believe, has been made the past year; and twice as much 
may be made in future years, if all the appliances are put into requi- 
sition ; and a fair profit in the labor, on such prices as sugar has borne 
on the average for the last ten years, provided (this is an important 
proviso) that the owners of sugar trees will make their arrangements 
beforehand for doing the labor easily and evaporating the sap econo- 
mically. If everything is to be got ready on the spur of the occasion, 
and everything done by the hardest, and most uneconomically, the 
farmer’s boys might about as well suck their fingers after the winter 
school is over, and dream of sweetened ginger water without sugar 
in haying and harvest. But if those who have from ten to five hun- 
dred trees take our advice, they will lose nothing by it, even if the 
best Muscovados should be down to four cents a pound. 

Construct a little sugar house, by your chip-yard if your trees are 
not very remote, but among the trees, if they are. Seven by ten is a 
good size, if at your home, and a short distance from the woodhouse. 
If far off, it would require to be larger, in order to afford other ac- 
commodations than merely that of a shelter to the boiler. The boil- 
ing pan may be of American sheet iron, nine feet long, two and a 
half feet wide and one foot deep for a hundred trees, a little larger 
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for more, and a little smaller for less, but not varying much from 
these dimensions. In setting it, the bottom should be not more than 
ten inches from the ground. The chimney at the further end, should 
be high enough to create but a moderate draft. Ten feet would be 
better than more. The sides of the sugar house should be made to 
open about on a level with the top of the pan, that a current of dry 
air may pass over the sap, to facilitate the evaporation. One sap tub 
for each tree, and two for very large trees, should be provided. A 
sled so rigged that from one to six barrels may be fastened to it, so 
as not to be easily thrown off or dashed against each other, will be 

ranted. All these things should be provided in the fall or winter 
previous, when they can be prepared with the least sacrifice of valu- 
able time. Particular directions for the tapping of trees and making 
and refining the sugar will be more timely after next New Year’s. 
We will only say now, that if the sugar house is in the chip-yard, and 
if the work is done in conjunction with that of preparing fuel for the 
season, the chips and refuse wood will suffice for the boiling. Instead 
of consuming fuel, as in the old way of boiling in the lot between two 
large logs, nearly equal in value to the sugar, when made, the farmer 
will actually gain something by reducing his refuse wood to ashes for 
his land; and if the whcle be done with a decent economy of time 
and fuel, nothing will be lost, at four cents a pound for sugar, and 
ten cents a gallon for syrup, whereas these articles have been worth 
two or three times as much the past season. 

Why then should not preparation be made for drawing sap from 
nearly all, instead of less than half of the sugar maples? The dam- 
age to the tree is very small. It is not worth taking into the account. 
And why should we not have more sugar maples? There is no clean- 
er tree. Few are more beautiful. They bear transplanting well and 
grow quickly. The only objection we can think of, is, that they are 
of a cold nature, their roots running far, and exhausting the soil. But 
this is hardly an objection if they can be made to line the street, and 
not be too near the fields. The reward for transplanting them is 
not as speedy as that of planting Indian corn, to witness a golden 
return in three months, but where the soil favors their growth, as it 
does almost everywhere, the prospective return, twenty years hence, 
added tothe beauty of the growing trees in the interval, affords a 
reasonable inducement for transplanting them next fall. There are 
2,500,000 farmers in this country. If 2,000,000 of them should set 
one hundred trees each, on an average, next fall and spring, it would 
make a long row in the aggregate. They would be of great value 
twenty years hence, if sugar should be as high as now; andif better 
ways of sweetening our tea, coffee, and cakes, and children’s tongues 
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should come about, nothing would be lost, for the alternate trees, 
which might then be cut out for fuel, leaving the others for shades, 
would be worth as much as the whole would have cost. If any pre- 
fer fruit trees for the way side, it should be remembered that these 
would thrive only in select places, whereas maples will endure any 
degree of cold exposure, and will thrive equally well in a cold or 
warm loam, even if there be more rock than soil.—Eb. 


Home Fertilizers. 

No topic, perhaps, tends more strongly to improvements in agri- 
culture, than the very homely one of “ fertilizing materials enough on 
almost every farm to convert it into a garden.” We intend, at no 
distant day, to write largely on this subject ; we have the vanity, if 
it be such, to believe that we can demonstrate the truth that most 
farms contain ample means of enriching themselves.—-Eb. 





Guano. 

A VALUABLE correspondent in our last, one from whom we would 
gladly hear often, says: ‘‘The main business of every farmer is to 
save manure; (and there are fertilizing materials enough on almost 
every farm, to convert it into a garden ;) yet there are many cases, we 
doubt not, where an outlay for guano would be returned, principal 
and interest, the first season.” 

His first statement is true beyond all question. Zo make, To sAvE, 
and judiciously to apply manure is the great problem of farming. 
His second statement, as cautiously qualified by the word almost, is 
equally true. Few indeed are the farmers, who have not the fertili- 
zing materials within their own limits, without money and price, ex- 
cept as comparatively small amounts are to be paid for the labor of 
collecting and composting them, to convert the farm into a garden, 
We hope our correspondent, W. C. G., will enlarge on these thoughts 
hereafter. If he can make their truthfulness as clear to all our farmers 
as it is to us, he will do them more good than if he could rain guano 
upon them, Let him demonstrate this: “There are fertilizing mate- 
rials enough on almost every farm to convert it into a garden ;” let 
him show what they are, how they are to be saved, how to be used, 
and what will be the effect ; let him prove, for it can be done and he 
ean do it, that while a just husbandry of the home fertilizers will in- 
erease the labor of the farm, it will diminish it—increase it relatively 
to the extent of land, but diminish it as relates to the amount of pro- 
duce ;—as thirty days’ work on an acre, for sixty bushels of corn, is 
more work per acre but less per bushel, than twenty days’ for thirty 





bushels of corn.—Eb. 





The Cranberry. 


The Cranberry as an Ornamental Plant. 


No plant of its size can equal the Cranberry in beauty. Its leaves 
of rich, dark green in summer, changed to a reddish brown in winter, 
remain on the plant through the year. The thread-like stalks stand 
erect and mat close like moss. They would form a border somewhat 
resembling a box, and would require only an occasional trimming off 
of the runners to keep them in form for years. From the last of June 
to the tenth of July they are in blossom, being thickly interspersed 
with the most beautiful transparent pale pink flowers. The flowers 
are succeeded, as if by magic, with the berries, at first green but soon 
changing to a bright crimson scarlet, covering the plant i in a profusion 
unequaled by any other fruit having produced three bushels of ber- 
ries to the square rod. The berries will remain on the vines through 
the year. 

I may be enthusiastic, but have never seen any plant that would so 
soon attract attention as the cranberry plant. When in blesson, its 
bell-shaped flowers, suspended by a hair-like stem, almost seem the 
work of some fairy, and then the berries, two, three, and on some va- 
rieties five, attached by the same hair-like stem to the parent stock, 
itself only the fifth part of the size of a straw, excites one’s sympathy 
lest the fruit break the parent stock, and we at once see the wisdom 
of their clustering so close together, thereby being enabled to bear 
the crimson load of berries. 

If the nature of the cranberry was fully understood, it would be 
found in every ‘“‘ Country Gentleman’s” yard as well as in field culture. 
They draw their sustenance from water, a small quantity of which 
is absolutely necessary to sustain the plants in a bearing condition. 
The air always contains sufficient moisture, and pure s sand will attract 
and retain sufficient moisture in the proper form for the cranberry 
plant in any location. 

We do not know who is the author of this. How could we? It 
comes to us In a paper which is very much in the habit of using other 
writers’ thoughts without giving credit for them—has filled long 
columns with our editorials without a single recognition of their 
source, and we suppose does the same with those of others. This is 
unjust. We protest against it. It is true that some of our editorials 
may be no great credit to us, but we suppose that those which are 
worth copying are worth crediting to their author, or at least to the 
journal with which he may be connected. Everybody has heard how 
the lion’s skin, once upon a time when the beasts talked and Esop re- 
corded their sayings, found its way to the back of the wrong beast, 
and how the wind blew it off and showed just what the wearer of the 
borrowed robe was. Now there may be other winds; and the man 
who dresses in robes stealthily borrowed, would certainly distike to 
have the world see exactly what sort of an animal he is. Fair play is 
the safest. 

Originality in a journal is not necessarily an excellenc e, for art icle 
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The Cranberry. 1] 








may be original and yet worthless ; nor is the appearance of origin- 
ality, where the thing is wanting, honest ; for thought that is worth 
reading costs something, and although when once printed it becomes 
common property, yet no one has a right to put it on and wear it, 
as the king of brayers did the hide of the king of beasts, as his own. 
Commend us to the editor who writes well and selects wisely, and has 
the manliness to accredit thoughts, which he deems worth reprinting, 
to their originator. We know of no better reason for stealing a 
man’s thoughts than for stealing his coat. Though in case of a stolen 
coat there might result a bad fit, yet there might be, and often is, 
a worse, in the case of stolen thoughts. 

If the article to which we have appended these remarks was writ- 
ten by the editor of the paper containing it, why did he put on paper 
the very gross error, that “‘ pure sand will attract and retain sufficient 
moisture in a proper form for the cranberry plant in any location ?” 
And if it was written by another, why did he not tell his readers, that 
while the article as a whole was worth considering, the last clause was 
a sad blunder, and so clear his own skirts of so palpable a falsehood. 

One word more ;—we can hardly take up a paper, without finding 
an article, an item, or a mere snatch of thought, it may be of ours; 
something which we valued and which it seems others value, or they 
would not copy, going the rounds, fatherless and without a name, so 
far as the paper shows. Well we are not sorry for this. If they are 
adapted to do the least good, let them go and do it. But if the 
thought is worth going the rounds, it would be worth no less for car- 
rying with it the signature of the journal in which it originated. 

We are not faulting the corps editorial; it is an honorable corps; 
and we are proud to belong to it, and ambitious to help on its high mis- 
sion for the elevation of mankind. The fault lies with only here and 
there a brother of the craft, more a printer perhaps than a writer, who 
finds a good article, fancies a plume over his head if some dunce 
should think it his, and so strips it of its name and sends it out 
as a foundling, at least to all intelligent eyes. 

Other editors catch it going; like it, want it; will have it; won’t 
credit it where they know it did not originate; and can’t credit it 
where it did come from, because their unworthy brother of the next 
degree has not told them where he got it. 

It is our destiny to stop here. We will not write another ill-na- 
tured article ; and if that implies that this is one, we take it back. It 
is not.—Ep. 



































Yard Manure. 


Application of Yard Manure. 


Tue statement of John Johnston, of Geneva, in a late number of 
the Country Gentleman, is inte resting, and it suggests some considera- 
tions in connection with known facts and exper iments which are perhaps 
worthy of attention. It may be laid down as a universal rule, applica- 
ble everywhere, that stable manure, to be applied in the most efficient 
manner, should be perfectly intermixed with the soil, at precisely such 
a depth as the root of the plants go in search of nutriment. Perhaps 
the most perfect intermixture with the soil, so far as it goes, is that 
effected by the application of liquid manure, which becomes very 
finely diffused through it. But as only a portion. of the manure will 
dissolve in water, the next mode, nearly as perfect, and more general- 
ly applicable, is to pulverize the manure finely, either by harrowing, 
or by grinding it down, with a “ dr: ag-roller,” both of which at the 

same time work it into the soil. Experiments have been made, which 
go to show that manure completely pulverised and very intimately in- 
termixed with the soil, will do more good than three or four times as 
much fresh manure left merely in lumps and plowed under without 
any further care. We see the reason why Johnston finds it best 
to leave his manure in heaps through the first summer. He harrows 
it into the wheat ground, which can be done much the best with rotted 
manure; and if the quantity of straw he uses is quite large, as is the 
case with all good farmers, this amount of vegetable matter enables it 
to hold most of the escaping gases. The proper way would be to add 
some sods or loam to the heaps, and it would make admirable compost 
by autumn. Great advantage is always derived from spreading 
manure on the surface in autumn, to be ploughed under in spring. All 
the soluble portions are washed in liquid form into the soil, and are 
intimately diffused through it. This advantage is so great that some 
good farmers prefer this practice alone to any other. Turning in the 
remainder which lies on the surface during the spring, improves the 
texture of the soil, even if all the enriching parts have been washed 
out; which, howev er, is not the case. Rules should be laid down by 
every farmer in the application of manure. 1. Manure should be re- 
duced to such a condition that it will easily break up fine, and mix 
into the soil easily. A summer fermentation, secured from loss by in- 
termixed sods, ditch cleanings, or loam, is unquestionably the best. 
2. Manure should never be plowed under, without first having been 
well and finely broken up, and worked into the soil by repe: ated har- 
rowings. Grinding down with a “drag roller,” and harrowing often 
enough, will enable the farmer to mix fresh manure, as completely 
with the soil as rotted manure, only with more labor, yet with : 
smaller loss from evaporation. 


The above, which we cut from the Litchfield (Conn.) Hnguirer, af- 
fords us an opportunity of correcting what we think a common error 
in the minds of people in this country with regard to liquid manuring. 
The writer speaks of manure being but partially soluble in water. 
This is true; but it should be understood that the more water, the 
more of the manure will be dissolved ; and if the proportion of water 
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Yard Manure. 13 


be very large, the insoluble parts of the manure, by suitable agitation, 
become so diffused in the water, as to secure for themselves an equal 
distribution, whenever the liquid manure is applied. 

The thick, dark puddles in our yards, are no sample of liquid ma- 
nure, in any proper sense of the term. They would kill almost any 
plant to which they should be plentifully applied. But let one gallon 
of this be diluted with a hundred gallons of rain or brook water, or 
let one ton of barn manure be agitated in a hundred tons of water, and 
it becomes the very pabulum which plants feed upon. <A considerable 
portion of it is dissolved, and the rest is so evenly diffused, that as fast 
as it becomes soluble, and is washed with rains, or rather diluted with 
rain water, it is found about every root and rootlet, just the thing for 
plants and in just the place. 

A pound of gunpowder tea boiled in a gill of water would be nei- 
ther food nor drink for the human stomach, though an ounce boiled 
in a gallon of water might be refreshing after a hard day’s work—ge- 
nial, pleasant, almost food and drink. Now plants do not require 
strong food. We may say, that they drink, but do not eat. Their 
food must not only be in solution, but greatly diluted. Hence there 
is wanted about their roots soluble food, or rather we should say food 
actually dissolved, for present use, and food all the while becoming 
soluble, that is, food to be dissolved with every falling rain, for future 
use. This is the condition of a well pulverised and well manured 
soil, 

If now the barn manure is thoroughly mixed and agitated with 
water, a hundred loads of the latter to one of the former; if the liquid 
is then forced through a strainer, to keep back the course parts till 
further decayed, and is thrown upon the growing crops like rain from 
the clouds, the wants of the plants are supplied for the present and for 
some time to come. There are the soluble parts, actually dissolved, 
and the insoluable to be dissolved as wanted, and these last are on or 
near the surface, accessible to sun and air, where they will be sure to 
decompose in good time. 

This is our idea of liquid manuring. That it is a wonderful means 
of increasing vegetable growth there can not be the least doubt. We 
have had opportunity of witnessing its results, on the farm of Mr. 
Mechi, the first, we believe, who ever practiced it in England, and on 
that of Mr. Littledale, who we think was the first to follow Mr. 
Mechi’s example. In the former case, it was applied to a farm of 175 
acres; in the latter to about one-third of a-farm of 470 acres; and 
such was the effect, especially on the grasses, that we are half ready 
to believe the story, copied into our last, fishy as it seemed, of 100 
tons of rye grass, grown in one year on a single acre—weighed green 
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ot course, and perhaps with as much water as would adhere to it, for 
if one were to swallow the story, it might require some water to wash 


it down. 


There is no other way in which manure can be applied with any- 
Our retired merchants, with money enough, 
would do well to lay down the pipes, and show us a sample of what 
If they make a few thousand dollars, or lose a few thou- 
sand, it will not hurt them; and we should like to see on American 
soil a few trials of what can be done in the way of liquid manuring. 
We think we understand perfectly how the experiment should be 
made, as regards both economy and effectiveness, and should be ready 
at any time to communicate what we have been able to learn. 
see not how the matter can be of much immediate interest to the 
great body of farmers in this country; though it can not be denied 
that our climate, subject as it is to drougths, is far more favorable to 
this mode of applying manure, than that of England. 
expense! it is too great for ordinary farming. 

Liquid manure, in any proper sense of the term, is too heavy to be 
transported, even short distances, by team power. We once suggested 
the idea of applying it, to certain lands favorably situated for the pur- 
pose, on the common principle, that ““water runs down hill;” and we 
are by no means sure that on fields at no great distance from the barn, 
but on a much lower level, it might not be so applied advantageously. 
Suppose for instance you have aten acre lot within 30 or 40 rods 
of the barn, but on a level 60 feet lower than the bottom of the 
tank. A lead two inch pipe, connected with the tank, having the end 
in the tank much enlarged and shielded by a strainer, might be run, 
say from two to three feet under ground, to the center of the field. 
A hydrant, placed at this point would throw the liquid manure at 
least thirty feet into the air; and the person, who should hold a gu- 
tapercha hose connected with it, could direct the stream upward or 
off at pleasure; and if the hose were ninety feet long could easily 
reach every part of the field, and yet give it a sufficient elevation to 
break the stream and cause it to fall in drops like those of a shower. 
There certainly would be no insuperable obstacle in the way of all this. 
By continuing the pipe and placing additional hydrants, without extra 
hose, the application could be made to other fields on the same or a 
lower level. 

The cost of the most approved fixtures for liquid manuring is esti- 
mated in England at something like a hundred dollars an acre, but 
varies with circumstances, being much less on a large than on a small 
farm, and will undoubtedly be greatly cheapened, if it becomes common. 
The cost of what we have suggested would he a mere trifle in com- 


thing like equal effect. 


can be done. 
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parison, The question is, would it answer the purpose? Could a 
cheap mode of liquid manuring be applied to side hill, or rolling 
farms, by availing ourselves of the simple laws of gravitation and hy- 
drostatic pressure? Would it pay? We do not know; and of 
course we would not recommend a trial, without a careful inquiry into 
the expenses and the prospective advantages. But we wish that some 
of our farmers, whose land is situated favorably for the experiment, 
would think of it—Eb. 


How to Raise Potatoes. 

Messrs. Epirors :—I have tried several experiments in raising po- 
tatoes, which I wish to communicate for the benefit of such as are in- 
quiring upon the subject. 

1. The greatest yield I ever had, the potatoes were cultivated in 
the following manner: The land was ploughed and furrowed for the 
same; then straw was laid in the furrows instead of manure. The 
potatoes were cut and dropped about eight inches apart in the same 
upon the straw. The potatoes were then covered with a plough, 
about six inches deep. I have sometimes put the straw upon the po- 
tatoes; I could see no difference. 

2. The second experiment was to sprinkle a handful of coal dust 
into each hill, either before or after the potatoes were dropped. | 
have seen a great effect from the use of half a pint of coal dust in the 
hill. I have never used muck as substitute for coal dust in case the 
dust could not be had, but I have recommended the practice to farm- 
ers, Who have used it, they say, successfully. A quart of muck should 
be used in the hill, 

3. My third experiment was to use a mixture of lime, plaster and 
ashes upon the hill, applied after the first hoeing. Or if applied twice, 
before and after the first hoeing. I have never applied this compost 
in the hill, but my neighbors have done it, and say they succeed bet- 
ter than to apply upon the hill. The compost might be applied to 
good advantage both ways. I have never known potatoes to rot 
where coal dust or straw was applied in the hill. The compost might 
also be used in case the coal or straw dust is used. 

One other thing and I have done. The potato itself exhausts the 
soil bat very little, as its elements are derived mainly from the atmos- 
phere—but the potato top exhausts more than any other one vegeta- 
ble, as its elements are derived more from the soil. Potato tops, then, 
should all be carefully buried when and where they are dug. If this 
practice were universally followed, no crop would exhaust the soil 
less. Let the farmers try the experiment, and write the result for the 
benefit of others. J. L. Epaerton, in Country Gentleman. 


The value of such statements as the above, from practical farmers, is 
great. We wish our readers would send us such oftener than they do. 
But a question which here presents itself, is, How are farmers to make 
use of such statements from each other, to their mutual advantage ? 
Because Mr. E. grew potatoes profitably on straw in the furrow, cov- 
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ered six inches deep, is it a matter of course that others will? From 
the largeness of his crop, we may pretty safely infer, what he tells us 
nothing of, that his land was good and the season favorable. Now 
we have long advocated the avoidance of nitrogenous manures for 
this crop. We have supposed that carbonaceous manures are less 
likely to be followed with the rot. Straw is of that kind. So is the 
charcoal and muck recommended in the second experiment. A pound 
or two of dry straw, two or three pounds of charcoal dust, or four 
pounds of well-cured peat, may be regarded as equivalents for each 
other. The straw would contain more potash than the peat, and per- 
haps not quite as much as the charcoal. All may be regarded as car- 
bonaceous, and none as affording much of the active salts. If there- 
fore the soil were not pretty well supplied with these, especially 
with potash, which the potato requires largely, it could not be ex- 
pected to give a large crop without other fertilizers. If it were a 
very cold soil, either peaty or clayey, neither the straw, charcoal or 
peat would decay rapidly enough to secure a good crop. 

We have been through this kind of reasoning to show how, in our 
opinion, farmers should use such facts as the above ;—they are not to 
say, Mr. E. got a great crop by the use of straw and by the use of 
charcoal, and his neighbors got good crops by the use of muck, and 
therefore we shall; but they are to consider whether their land is of 
such a kind that, with this treatment, it would be likely to give a re- 
munerative crop. Our own inference would be, that if we had land 
that is neither very wet nor very dry, and that is in medium condi- 
tion, or from that to the highest, we should not have the least fear in 
imitating Mr. E.’s course with the straw, or with the coal dust, or 
that of his neighbors with the muck. With the straw, we would 
cover full six inches deep, as he did; with coal dust or the muck, not 
more than four or five; and we should have great confidence that, 
with a tolerably good season, if the land were in medium condition, we 
should have at least a paying crop, and if highly rich, a large one, and 
that the produce would be of fair quality. 

But we would greatly prefer the third experiment above stated, 
because we have had occasion to know its utility. Potatoes raised 
with that composition are worth fifteen to twenty per cent more than 
the general run of potatoes—are harder, heavier, contain less water 
und more salts, and especially of these very salts which render them 
nourishing. If the composition be put into the hill, the seed should 
be covered rather deeply, as it is heating, and liable to prevent 
sprouting, if the spring be dry.—Ep. 
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Smut upon the Onion. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


Smut upon the Onion. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—My attention has recently been called to a new 
manifestation of disease that threatens waste to the onion crop, so much 
relied on by the cultivators of this vicinity. For the want of knowledge 
of its proper name, (if the term proper can be applied to anything so 
improper as is this affection of the plant,) in analogy to the disease at 
times apparent on Indian corn, I call it smué or rust. It is noticeable 
on the little plant, where the leaf branches from the stem, as a black 
sediment, that can be rubbed off by the fingers. Wherever it appears 
it is death to the plant. On Saturday I saw half acres together, so 
badly affected, as to render it expedient to substitute some other crop 
upon the land, I learned that many of our cultivators had already 
sown carrots or planted corn on their onion fields, where the onion 
had failed to grow. This is not a@ new disease entirely, more or less 
of it having been apparent for the last half dozen years, but never so 
extensively 2s the present season. Whether this is to be attributed 
to the long-continued moist weather, with less heat than usual, I-ean 
not say ; but such is the fact, the cause I know not. I witnessed these 
appearances on the carefully-cultivated grounds of Messrs. D. & E. 
Buxton, who have heretofore done much to perfect the culture of the 
onion, and who understand its characteristics as well as any others. 
They do not presume to describe it scientifically, making no preten- 
sion to book knowledge, but they do know when their plants advance 
vigorously and bottom in right form. Guano has been the chief fer- 
tilizer applied to their grounds the present season. They were so 
well pleased with its operation the last season, that an association was 
formed in the neighborhood, and twenty tons of best Peruvian guano 
obtained. They do not charge the disease to this fertilizer, for on 

some parts of the same field, all fertilized alike, the crop looks bright 
and vigorous—on others it has failed entirely. 

These modest cultivators would be greatly obliged to you learned 
professors for any light you can shed upon this subject, and especially 
for instruction how their fields can be relieved of this blight of their 
hopes. Truly yours, J. W. P. 

Soutu Danvers, June 8, 1857. 


We thank our friend and once co-laborer in the cause of agricul- 
ture, for informing us of what befalls the fields in his neighborhood. 
When many others do the same we may become “ learned” enough 
to return sage advice, for all learning is derived from a comparison of 
simple facts. At present we will barely express a suspicion, adverse 
it would seem to his opinion, that possibly guano may after all have 


















































18 Health of Animals 


something to do with the mischief. Will friend P. keep an eye out 
this summer, and carefully compare those fields that have been dressed 
for longer or shorter periods with Peruvian guano, with those dressed 
with the old composts of sea weed, muck and barn manure. It may 
be that guano is safer for the wheat crop than for the onion. 
Wheat requires much soluble silica. One office of its ammonia is to 
dissolve the sand to supply silica for the straw, chaff, and coating for 
the seed, which is little else than a small bundle of starch and gluten 
neatly packed for future use in a sort of sand paper. Does the onion 
require such a process? We doubt it. There will be nothing like 
trying the effects of both kinds of manure side by side. The onion 
is an important crop in that region. Many a farmer there is living in 
a splendid house built on a foundation of onions; and if the air is re 
dolent with the perfume of onions, it is at least as agreeable to our 
old-fashioned sense of smell as some perfumes that are purchased at 
high prices.—Eb. 


Health of Animals — Prevention better than Cure. 

Frep regularly, at stated times, never stuffing at one time and 
starving at another, and be particular not to overfeed. <A fattening 
animal should have all he can eat and so digest as to have a good ap- 
petite the next time of feeding. If you can hit that point precisely, 
you will be a perfect feeder; but if you can not it will be safer to fall 
a fraction short than to go over. 

Pure water should always be within their reach, and so situated 
that they can approach it without fear or peril. They should always 
have salt ad libitum. A mixture of bone dust and ashes may be ad- 
rantageously placed in aseparate trough. The instincts of the cattle 
will be a safe guide with regard to the quantity required, except in 
case of salt when they have been long deprived of it, in which case 
the re-supply should be gradual. 

Regularity of feeding, reasonable service, and kind care and pro- 
tection when withdrawn from the yoke or harness, is the rule for 
working animals. There may be times when over-work would be pro- 
fitable even at the risk of the animal’s health, but with those who lay 
their plans wisely this will seldom happen; and as a general rule a 
reasonable amount of labor, with good feed and proper care, is more 
profitable than excessive labor. 

Let all changes of food, as from hay to grass, or from dry fodder 
to roots, be gradual. It is easier to keep animals in a healthy condi- 
tion by a proper attention to food and cleanliness at all times, and by 
special care to avoid exposure after labor or when changing their food, 
than to restore them after becoming diseased,—Ep, 
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Improved Breeds of Cattle. 











Look at these, and think whether our suggestions in another place 





about getting into improved stock, either by importation or by breed- 
ing from the best of our own, are not worth attending to. We have 
seen cattle both at home and abroad, equally as fine as these en- 
gravings, and their keeping costs no more, perhaps less, than that of 


the coarser races. 
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Saving Seed Corn. 


Neglect of Agriculture. 


“THE complaints of the present season are not caused so much by 
the deficiency of business as by the redundancy of traders, and the 
over supply of manufactured articles furnished by the improved ma- 
chinery which has been brought into operation within a few years. 
These are altogether disproportionate to the agricultural products of 
the country. 

“ We can not look for any substantial and permanent redaction, till 
larger amounts of capital and a much greater number of energetic 
young men are withdrawn from other pursuits and concentrated upon 
agriculture. 

“The general depression in commerce and manufactures at the 
present time, and the active demand and high prices for almost all 
great agricultural staples, offers an excellent opportunity for the pro- 
titable transfer of a large amount of capital and labor to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil."— Boston Traveller. 

Sead our own manufactures to grass; buy more goods from other 
nations; turn all hands to the growing of agricultural produce ; and 
in less years than a farmer has fingers and thumbs on one hand, he 


may whistle for a buyer, and grow fat by the music—if he can.—Ep. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


Saving Seed Corn. 

In the spring of 1856, many of the farmers in this region, after hay- 
ing waited about the usual time for their corn to come up, found the 
seed defective, and were under the necessity of going through a sec- 
ond planting. The present cold, stormy and backward season, the 
same misfortune has occurred in a multiplied number of instances. 
This is certainly vexatious; for besides the trouble and expense of 
procuring new seed, and planting, it becomes a risky business in our 
climate, where it is desirable to have corn growing as early as possi- 
ble, in order to ripen it before the early frosts of autumn, which some- 
times come too soon. 

The causes of failure have, to a great extent, we think, been attri- 
buted to the coldness of the earth, and the cold, humid, cloudy at- 
mosphere—a doctrine we can not readily adopt, for so far as our own 
experience goes, if good seed is used, though its growth may be de- 
layed by cold, it will not be effectually stopped. We would cite sev- 
eral instances of the earliest planting of the present year to sustain 
this view, in which the corn all, though with much delay, eventually 
came up well, and the blade presents a healthful appearance. 

Now, as nearly as we can come at facts, these failures of seed have 
been found in cases where it was taken from corn cut up and stacked 
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before it was fully matured. The cause probably was that it became 
heated to some extent in this premature and exposed method of ri- 
pening, and the vegetating power was destroyed, although the kernel 
was said to look well when planted. Too much care can not be used 
in selecting seed corn, not only to insure the success of the following 
crop, but with this care it may be improved in quality. The earlier it 
is gathered the better, after it reaches the proper state to germinate 
freely, or in other words the ears that ripen earliest should be saved 
for seed, and should be gathered and hung in a position where storms 
will never reach them, but where air will have a free circulation, until 
the cob becomes thoroughly seasoned. They may then be put in a 
barrel, but not in large bulks, for damp weather may yet cause a heat- 
ing which will destroy the germinating principle. In short, to save 
good seed corn, select the earliest and best ears, trace them, and hang 
in a dry, cool room, and if it does not grow when planted, there will 
be other causes than poor seed or unfavorable weather, such as faulty 
preparation or careless planting. Yours truly, 
RicuMonp, June 8, 1857. W. Bacon. 


Multum in Parvo. 

A “notion” of ours.—If we could manufacture a journal for farm- 
ers precisely to our liking, we would have all the short, pithy articles, 
containing as many thoughts as words in the May, June, July, and 
August numbers, reserving the long and more labored ones, till farm 
work should become less absorbing. Without expecting however to 
reach our “ beau ideal,” we will attempt a few thoughts for the sea- 
son in so few words that the working farmer can catch them at an 
odd moment, and digest them as he goes afield. 

A duty of yours.—The first thing for every farmer is to improve 
himself, and to see that his children are growing up to adorn his own 
profession or any other they may choose to engage in. More than 
half the future Presidents, cabinet officers, men in all responsible sta- 
tions, are to be grown on the farms of our country. Now, farmers 
and p'anters you must grow large crops; it is a great loss to only half 
cultivate the land. You must grow fine cattle; it would be a shame 
to perpetuate the scrubs. You must drive a horse to admire and not 
one to be ashamed of, since in the long run it will cost no more; but 
above all things you must grow good boys and girls, for the country 
wants them, it must have them, and nobody in the world is so well 
situated for raising them just right, healthy, vigorous, intelligent, in- 
corrupt, as the farmer. Let no day go by, not even in harvest, with- 
out getting a new idea, and see to it that your children are getting 
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new ideas and right ones. We want to say more, but you must 
think out the rest. 

The In-door Stock.—In order that the farmer may always be on the 
road to self-improvement, that his sons may assist in his labors, not 
only without injury to themselves but with positive benefit, and that 
his laborers (for he ought to look to their good) may participate in 
the general welfare, the work should, as far as possible, be so laid out 
that every hand may do a reasonable day’s work every day, and 
never more than a reasonable day’s work in one day. This is very 
important. Where the farm work is skilfully bossed, to use an ex- 
pressive term, the farmer himself is more at ease, has more leisure 
moments, can get a little time to read, can think more clearly, is less 
confused in his ideas, and will possess a calmer and more reliable 
judgment. It is so with all who work under him. The more perfectly 
every one understands his duty, the more easily can he do it, and the 
more opportunity can he get for self-improvement. Lay out the plan 
of the farm operations considerately ; execute the plan kindly but 
firmly. Nothing, we know, is more difficult, yet few things are more 
important. The products of the farm will be greater; the profits will 
be increased ; and what is infinitely more, every man and boy on the 
farm, and every member of the household will arise to a better con- 
dition in such a state of things. Our readers will forgive the homely 
designation at the opening of this paragraph, since we have just 
avowed our belief that out of such a stock will come the future Pres- 
idents and great men of the nation. 

Out-door Stock.—Of horses, cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, etc., we 
suppose our readers know more than we, and better understand their 
interests. A word nevertheless for them to think of. If you get in- 
to a better class of horses for the road, or of horses, mules and oxen 
for field labor, there will be extra expense in the outset, but ever after 
they will do you more work in proportion to their feed, and whenever 
you have one to dispose of you will receive more. Is it not so? and 
is not the profit of fine working animals greater in the end? and is 
there not an innocent pleasure in seeing and using such animals? and 
is there not in the constant use of such animals, grateful, capable of 
appreciating kind usage, noble spirited, a reaction favorable to the man 
himself? We hardly dare broach this last thought. It will to many 
of our readers looklike a very whim. But look at it. All the world 
is a school to one who has his eyes open. We verily believe that more 
ean be learned from a majestic thunderstorm than from a tempest in 
a tea-pot; more from a noble, tall, wide-spread tree than from a shrub ; 
and why not more from the driving of high bred animals in one’s life, 
than from being constantly with those of inferior grades? The thing 
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is not unreasonable. If we had boys growing up on a farm, we should 
rather they should drive the best animals than the poorest—should 
expect they would love them more and abuse them less, and make 
likelier men for it, other things being equal. But there are motives 
enough, aside from this, to encourage improvement in working ani- 
mals. 

The great motive with the farmer, with regard to working and all 
other animals will be, that after having once made the change, there 
will be an increased profit. But how shall the improvement be inau- 
gurated? The generality of farmers can not well pay fabulous prices 
for stock to begin with. We think they should select the best of 
their own as breeders. More attention should be given to pairing 
them suitably. Select the best of each kind early; rear them in a 
way to produce an early and high development, of whatever the ani- 
mal is capable of making. Good keeping, kind care, and suitable 
pairing will, in a great majority of cases, be followed with satisfactory 
results. The farmer who will proceed in this way, instead of selling 
the best of his young stock to the butcher, will soon find improved 
races about him. <A few years will witness decided changes for the 
better. If he would avoid loss of time let him procure blood stock 
from those who have imported and are propagating it, nor should he 


begrudge the payment of pretty high prices, as compared with the 
price of common stock, since the results will soon compensate him, 
and especially since those among us, who have imported and are 
breeding fine stock are doing a good thing for the country and at a 


very heavy outlay. 

The House, Out-buiidings, Barn.—Don’t talk about the house now, 
we seem to hear you say. Weil, perhaps yeu have enough else to do. 
But a word about the barn, and we will let the rest go till you are 
more at leisure. Is it allin order? If not, look about and see what 
can be done before the crops are gathered in. Do that now, and leave 
the rest for autumn, but do not forget to have all right from founda- 
tion to ridge-pole before another winter comes. Winter in no part 
of our country is much to be dreaded by the farmer, if he has a warm 
barn and warm sheds for his cattle. It is inhuman, or at least inhu- 
mane, not to have them, in by far the largest part of our territory, 
and it is unprofitable in all. 

Grass for Hay.—When shall it be cut? We say, clover, when in 
full blossom; herds-grass when out of blossom, but before the seed is 
fully ripe ; other grasses, a little before they begin to dry up and be- 
come woody. The sugar turns to wood, and becomes indigestible if 
grass stands too long. If cut much before or much after the periods 
indicated, it is less valuable. Nevertheless the difference is not as 
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great as is sometimes stated ; and we say again, as we have often said, 
that no farmer should do more than a fair day’s work, in a day, nor 
require his hands to do much more, for the sake of cutting his grass 
at precisely the best time. It comes just when the hoe crops are to 
attended to, and on the very eves of the wheat, rye, barley, and oat 
harvest, and when the flax, if that is grown on the farm, and we think 
it ought to be more than it is, requires to be secured. All good farm- 
ers are exceedingly anxious to get in the hay at the right time; and 
how to do it and not neglect other business, is a harder problem than 
that of the fox, the goose and the bushel of corn. Every farmer 
must solve it for himself. There is one a little worse than to mow too 
soon or too late, and that is to have hay caught in a shower when 
ready to go into the barn. The damage to hay, of being wet after 
being thoroughly dried, is considerable, in addition to the labor of 
drying it over again. Yet it would not be wise to pitch a load of hay 
in less than half the usual time even wher a shower is at hand. 
Health is worth too much to peril by an unreasonable violent exertion. 
Our idea is that more men are seriously injured on the farms of this 
country in July than all the rest of the year. The effect follows in- 
sidiously and they are not aware what the cause was. Clover is better 
to lie a few hours in the swath, till the ground becomes heated, then 
to be turned over on the hot ground between the swaths, to be put 
in small tumbles towards night, these to be turred over the next 
morning at 10 or 11 o’clock, two to be put into one at middle after- 
noon, the same day, and then be let alone till pretty thoroughly dried, 
than to be treated, as it too often is, in a way to deprive it of nearly 
all its leaves, and to convert its stalk, by too much exposure to the 
sun, into a dry, woody and indigestible mass. As to the degree of 
dryness which should be aimed at, in curing clover and other grasses, 
much depends upon the quality of the moisture. If it is the natural 


juice of the grass, no harm accrues, even if it heats slightly in the 


mow ; butif it is rain water, the effect is worse. We have always 
observed that a water soaked load injures the whole mow. A too 
green load may produce a fermentation, which we should dislike, but 
is not as apt to produce smut and unpleasant odor. 

Indian Corn.—When will it get its three dressings tuis year? 
While we write (June 15) it is hardly out of the ground, Our opin- 
ion has always been in favor of giving this crop its three dressings in 
rapid succession so as to finish it before entering upon harvest, be- 
lieving that if the weeds are well fought in June and the beginning 
of July, they will not become very impudent after that, and that the 
stirring of the ground will not more than compensate for the injury 
to the roots, by late cultivation. But when that work will be done 
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this season, we suspect every man will have to ascertain for himself. 
We will only say that we do not believe that very late cultivation is 
good for this er p. 

Pastures.—Our observations incline us more and more to the belief 
that permanent pastures are the true policy. This of course will de- 
pend much on the nature and use of afarm. The grain farmer, whose 
land is all suitable for the cereals would hardly like the idea of setting 
apart large portions for permanent pasturage ; and the farmer on 
broken land can do no otherwise if he could. Ina recent trip through 
the Eastern counties of this State we have been highly gratified with 
the almost universal thrift of the farmers, and have witnessed the 
most striking proofs of the benefit of plaster on old pastures. Thou- 
sands of the farmers in these high, mountain regions are using it, and 
the quantities of milk, butter and beef coming down the Harlem road, 
show with with what effect ; while the style in which these farmers 
live shows that a good deal of money goes up the same route. It is 
said that plaster does not suit all land. We would not reccommend 
a large and indiscriminate outlay for plaster by those who have never 
tried nor seen it tried near them; but we do say that the farmer who 
has extensive pasture lands, who goes on from year to year without 
informing himself by actual trial, whether fifty cents’ worth of plaster 
to the acre would double the feed, is not true to himself. Wood 
ashes at twenty-five cents a bushel, or anything less, are a good in- 
vestment for most pastures; and we doubt whether there are many 
pastures on which it would not be good policy to put 100 pounds of 
plaster annually, at $10 the ton, though we believe that in many re- 
gions, it can be had for less than “alf that price. The good effects 
do not always come out the first year. Those who make the experi- 
ment, should continue it two or three years at least. We say to farm- 
ers, after observing the good effects of plaster on many farms for 
some twenty years, and after hearing from not a few farmers that plas- 
ter does them no good, believe nobody, take nobody’s word, try for 
yourself, and see with your own eyes, whether or not plaster will 
double your feed. The question is worth settling on your own autho- 
rity. 

Salt for the Extirpation of Moss—It is stated to have proved 
efficacious during several years’ trial. The salt is sowed broadcast, 
and in a few weeks after its application the moss (and heath) begins 
to wither, and shortly is destroyed ; in its place sweet grasses and nu- 
tricious plants make their appearance, and the herbage on such spots is 
greatly relished by cattle. It is warned not to use too much salt, else 
the grass itself is injured; the proper quantity is (in English meas- 
ure) four bushels per acre.” So says the Journal Ag. Soc. Hanover, 
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translated by Professor J.W. Johnson. We know nothing about it. 
The trial would cost little, and should be made at once. The farther 
from the ocean the more likely it would be to succeed. 

Saltpetre a Cure for Garget—J. Ellsworth, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
says of a cow with swolen udder, that “I then pronounced it garget. 
and gave her a teaspoonful of saltpetre at night in her mess, and ano- 
ther dose the next night, which has cured her, and she is gaining in 
her milk very fast.” We have seen this recommended so often and 
from so high sources, that it would seem as if there must be truth in 
it. Were a case of the kind ours, we would try half a teaspoonful, 
morning and night, and continue it some days, and then if a cure 
were not effected, perhaps would increase the quantity. Potash, 
whether in the form of saltpetre or saleratus, if more congenial to the 
soil than to the animal stomach, and if taken into the latter at all, 
should be taken rather as a medicine than as a part of the habitual 
food, whether for man or beast. 

Short-Horns.—Mr. Thomas Willis, of Swate Ireland, obtained from 
a Short-horn cow: “In 1851, when 3 years old, from one week’s 
cream, 18 lbs. butter, (16 oz. to the lb.) In 1855, when 7 years old, 
from one week’s cream, 21 Ibs. 4 0z. In 1857, when 9 years old, from 
one week’s cream, 24 lbs. 8 oz. In the same year, the second week 
after calving, 24 lbs. 8 oz.” In 1853 we conversed with a farmer in 
Berkshire (Eng.) who milked sixty Durham cows, which he said would 
average 1400 lbs. of beef when fattened, that he found them the most 
profitable dairy cows, and that a brother of his, who had milked the 
same number of Herefords, was fast exchanging them for Durhams, 
convinced that the latter were the most profitable. These facts look 
very much as if the Durhams, or Short-horns may be better, as milk- 
ers, than we have been wont to believe. It should be remembered 
however, that the feed in all these cases was that of no ordinary pas- 
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tures. 


Agricultural Improvement. 

Ir there is an earthly object, which deserves to be compared with 
the higher object of cultivating the heart and amending the life in 
conformity with the divine requirements, it is that of improvement 
in agriculture. It is to point out the way, in which the tiller of the 
ground, by industry and reasonable labor, without excessive toil, may 
acquire a competency—enough for all the charities, the rational enjoy- 
ments, and the real utilities of life. But for the hope of contributing 
something towards a solution of the problem, how the farmer may be 
the most aimable, the most comfortable, and the most independent 
man in the world, never subjected to oppressive labor, always bene- 
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fitted by an employment favorable to thought and reflection, rising 
intellectually and morally with his heaven-appointed employment, as 
honorable as any other man living, we should not have assumed our 
present relation to this paper. For the solution of the foregoing 
problem we shall labor with a zeal worthy of a better cause, if there 
is a better, which, with the exception already indicated, we doubt ; 
for we believe that, next after teaching men, by a virtuous life and 
truthful doctrines, how they may enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
there is nothing more important to human welfare, than well devised 
efforts to elevate the character and to enlarge the rewards of agri- 


Ep. 





culture. 





WE regard mowers as especially valuable for the reason that they 
ease the labor of the farm at a time when it becomes oppressive. 
Whose mower is the best, we know not, nor have we the first 
earthly motive to run up or to run down any one. The above cut re- 
presents Allen’s patent mower and reaper. It appears like a good 
piece of workmanship, and we should think it might do its work well, 
but we have not seen it in operation. Mr. A.’s advertisement will be 
seen on another page. Among hundreds who have used and 
recommended it, we see the names of many with whom we have been 
long acquainted, and whom we have been wont to regard as men of 
sound judgment and candor, who would not purposely recommend 
an article above their real opinion of its value. 

Since writing the above we have visited the manufactory of A. B. 
Allen, in Brooklyn, where many of the implements sold by R. L. 
Allen, in New-York, are made. The main building is 100 feet by 
fifty, and five stories high. A secondary building 1s occupied, one 
hundred and thirty feet by forty. Blacksmith’s shop, ninety feet by 
forty. Steam engine, fifty horse-power, capable of running up to 
seventy—runs from sixty to seventy much of the time. The ma- 
chinery seemed to be of a high order; and such is the convenient 
arrangement of the buildings, and the system and perfect order appa- 
rently pervading the whole establishment, as would naturally inspire 
confidence in the character of the work to be turned out 

Much depends upon the materials. An instrument made of spalt 
or cross-grained wood, imperfect iron and half made steel, ought 
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never to see a farm, but to perish with the maker, instead of breaking 
to pieces when the farmer is in the midst of his most important work, 
We looked especially at this point. The timber which we saw in 
process of being worked (the paint not yet on) was excellent, with 
scarcely an exception. Of this material we claim to be a judge. Of 
iron and steel we know less, but from the prices which Mr. A. assures 
us he pays, as compared with those for inferior articles in the market, 
we are led to believe that he appreciates the rights of the farmer and 
his own interest. We say his own interests, because we believe that 
the sending out of implements made of spalt wood and cheap metals 
would operate more to his disadvantage than even to that of the 
buyer. 

We will only add our advice to farmers to look well at the charac- 
ter of the material their implements are made of, and our belief that 
Mr. A.’s fixed purpose is to serve them well in this respect. May he 
get good bargains from the farmers, and they better from him.—Ep. 


. 
Ruta Bagas. 

WueEn in the pleasant and rich farming town of Amenia, Duchess 
Co., N. Y., a few days since, we heard of a farmer a mile or two out 
of the village who was famed for great crops of Ruta Bagas. On 
visiting his farm we found him a modest, unassuming man, but earn- 
est, and we think wise, in bringing up his farm to a much higher 
productiveness than it had been in before he had charge of it. There 
is nothing like turnips, he said, for increasing the manure heap; and 
if fed to milch cows immediately after milking, he is confident that 
they do not in the least injure the flavor of the milk. We became 
satisfied that this gentleman knows very well how to grow crops of 
turnips, of eight, ten or twelve hundred bushels to the acre, with as 
great certainty as attends most crops, without exhorbitant expense 
for labor and fertilizers, and consistently with leaving the soil in good 
heart and the best tilth. We do not believe the turnip crop as impor- 
tant for American as for English farmers. This gentleman does, and 
he certainly has a right to his opinion, has earned it, and has a better 
right to it than we have to ours. But we agree with him that, 
whether this crop is as important to us as to English farmers or not, 
it is certainly of very considerable importance, and we earnestly re- 
quested a statement of his mode of culture, to which we have re- 
ceived the following short, but very valuable reply.—Ep. 


Ament, June 11, 1857. 
Messrs. Epirors : 


Dear Sirs :—My mode of raising ruta bagas after a corn crop, is. 
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to plough at the same time as for oats, and harrow; then plough 
eight inches, and harrow twice up to time of planting; then trench 
thirty inches apart, and manure in the trench with twelve to twenty 
loads of well-rotted manure; then turn the furrows back on the 
trench. That leavesit in ridges. Rake the ridges off lightly. Plant 
last week in June or first week in July. Plant with Allen’s seed drill. 
Then leave them till the plants are good size. Plough in a clear, warm 
day, with a half mold board corn plough. Turn the furrow to the 
plants, and if they are thick no matter if you cover them half up. 
Leave them about three days, and thin to six or eight inches. Plough 
again if necessary, or cultivate. For raising ruta bagas on sod 
ground, I plough when I plough for corn, seven inches deep. Harrow 
the same as for corn, and cultivate two or three times up to the time 
of planting. Sow three hundred pounds of guano per acre, cultivate 
and harrow in three days before planting. Plant with seed drill thirty 
inches apart. When the plants are large enough, plough with corn 
plough. Turn the furrow to the plants, not breaking the sod ; thin as 
above, and cultivate again if necessary. 
Yours respectfully, Ifenry W. Pxrers. 

P. 8.—For the want of a double mold board plough, I have not 
pursued the best plan. I would mark with a marker that would make 
six marks, and make the first one straight, then let one tooth follow 
the mark already made. Then with the plough above-named, I would 
plough in the center of the mark- Then manure if you like in the 
trench. Then split the ridges with the plough. JZave the rows long 
if possible. H. W. P. 

Will such of our readers as have long succeeded in the culture of 
any valuable crop give us their experience as briefly and so to the 
point as the above. If Mr. Peters will give us his experiments in 
under-draining for a future number, we are sure they will be read 
with interest and profit, and he shall have our thanks. Millions of 
acres, which now pay but a small per cent on their estimated value, 
would pay a large per cent on the estimated value plus the cost of 
underdraining, if they were underdrained at an expense of from 
fifteen to twenty dollars the acres. 


Loss of Hogs by Disease. 

A wRITER in a Cincinnati paper, giving an idea of the number of 
hogs that have died this season by cholera, states the losses at the fol- 
lowing places, thus: In Ingraham’s distillery, from the 1st of August 
to the 24th of October, 1285. At the distillery in Pittsburg since the 
18th of October, 2566. Mr. Platte, of Rising Sun, lost 500; Mr. 
Slumner, of Covington, 500; Messrs. Gaff, of Aurora, 4546. At 
New-Richmond, since the disease made its appearance, 10,435 have 
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died. Making an aggregate, as far as accounts have been received, of 
60,000 hogs, valued at $300,000, and when fattened would have been 
worth $650,000. 
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Black Wart in the Plum Tree. 

In Bloomfield, N. J., a charming place, richly deserving its name, 
whence we have just returned from a brief tour among the farmers, 
one of our old subscribers, David Oaks, Esq., suggested that of late 
the cherry trees are becoming afflicted with the same black wart as 
the plum, and that it is caused by an insect, and that sulphur in- 
serted in the body of the tree, while the sap is rising in the spring, is 
an effectual cure. That sulphur destroys a certain nameless animal- 
cule that sometimes finds its way into the human skin, has long been 
known to prudent housewives. ‘Phat, if inserted in the body of a 
tree, it should diffuse itself in the form of hydro-sulphuric acid, and 
thus ooze from every pore, and destroy minute insects, would not 
seem unreasonable, 

Mr. Oaks relates that some twelve years ago he had four large 
plum trees, all alike afflicted with the black wart. To one of these 
he applied no remedy. It died in less than two years. Be bored 
into the other three, filled the holes with brimstone, plugged them 
tightly, and cut off all the diseased limbs. The consequence was that 
new shoots sprung in the place of the old, and the trees became 
flourishing, and produced eight or nine good crops of plums. it has 
been tried by his friends, for a less time, but successfully. 

We should like to know whether others have experimented in a 
similar way, and with what success.—Eb. 





Setting out Cabbage Plants. 


Every shower and rain during this month should be availed of to 
plant out cabbage plants of the various sorts that may be cultivated 
by you. In withdrawing the plants from the seed bed care should 
be observed, so as to avoid injuring the roots. A mixture should be 
prepared in a piggin, or other tight vessel, comprised of six parts fine 
mold, one part soot and one part flour of sulphur, reduced to the 
consistence of cream with water, and, as the plants are withdrawn 
from the seed bed, they should be placed up to the first series of 
leaves. By such care a two-fold object is gained. The mixture which 
adheres to the stems and roots of the plants serves as a preventive 
against the ravages of the cut-worm—that deadly enemy to newly 
set out plants, and acts as a fertilizer. 

Should drouth occur after the plants are set out, the bed must be 
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been | watered every evening just before sundown, until rain occurs, as it is 
A very important that the plants should not suffer from the want of 
water at any period of their growth, and especially when newly set 
out.— Ee. 

The New-England Farmer prefers planting the seeds in hills, \\ here 
the cabbage is to grow. Whether this course is as favorable to the 
heading up process we do not know.—Ep. 

me, | 

11ers, 

late ; Culture of the Melon. 
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» as 4 lure is no fruit that enters so largely into the daily consumption 
in- : of our people as the melon, and none that seems to be so little under- 

mis ’ stood or appreciated in its culture. <A fine flavored water or musk 

nal melon should not be planted within one hundred yards of any other 

melon, or any of the melon family. Gourds, squashes, or cucumbers 

— | should never be planted in the same garden or field with melons, for 

ft a | the volatile nature of the pollen of each will mix, making hybrids of 

and the next generation, giving the melon a gourdy, squashy flavor, and 

not softening the shell of the gourd. The melon delights in a sandy soil, 


and to have them in their greatest perfection, the ground should be 
deeply spaded or sub-soil ploughed. The hills should be about ten 
ge feet apart. 





ese The water melon vine is very subject to injury from water ; heavy 
red 2 and continued rains give them the appearance of having been scalded, 
sites hence the necessity of planting on ills instead of on a level. Holes 
¥ should be excavated and filled in with well rotted manure, with a 
at mound over the manure at least twelve inches higher in the center 
me than on the outside; on the center of this mound, plant the seed, 
1as plant some six or eight, and when they have four leaves, thin out to 


three plants in a hill. As the vines begins to run, branch and bloom, 
pinch out the terminal bud, which will throw the whole vigor of the 


' vine into the young fruit just set ; as the fruit increases in size, take 
off all but one to a branch, and allow but one melon to ripen on one 
branch vine. 

An overloaded melon vine will produce but inferior fruit. The cul- 

tivator should bear in mind that roots of melons run just as fast and 

” that the practice of laying back the vines over the hills, is very inju- 
- tious to the crop. The melon ground can not be broken too deep be- 
d fore the vines begin to run, but it is a positive injury to the vine for 
4 the plough to go three inches below the surface over which the vine 
z has already run. Great care should be taken in handling the vines 
” when working among them with the hoe. For every tendril broken 
mn or bruised on the vine, the fruit is retarded in its maturity. Keep 
f the ground clean around the vines, and as fast as the vine elongates 
h a branch, peg it down, so that the winds may not blow them about 
; and break them. Ifthe striped bug is troublesome, mix one portion 


; of guano to two of gypsum, and dust over the vine when the dew is 
) on—the bugs will quick'y depart. 
The first melons that set on the vine will mature in four weeks from 


C ° 2 ° ° . 
the time of setting. The second settings in about three weeks. As the 
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season advances, they will mature in less than three weeks. Fine 
crops of melons are made by using brush for the vines to run on, and 
cling to. The seed of the first melon that ripens should be sav ed for 
the next season’s planting, if it grew where no other member of the 
melon family could impregnate it.— Cotton Planter and Soil. 


Floriculture. 


Tue plants being out of the house, there need be little said at this 
time. The required attention is in giving water according to their 
different constitutions and habits. Where there is no rain or river 
water, it should stand at least one day in butts or cisterns, to take the 
chilly air from it, and become softened by the surrounding atmos- 
phere. This is more essential to the health of the plants than is 
generally supposed. The small plants in dry weather will require 
water evening and mornings. Give regular syringings as may be re- 
quired, There are frequently rains continuing for several days, which 
will materially injure many plants if they are not turned on their 
sides, or defended by sash or shutters, until the rain is over, especially 
small plants. The syringings should never be done till after the 
watering at the roots, and they should never be more seldom than 
every alternate evening. Turn all the plants frequently, to prevent 
them from being drawn to one side by the sun or light. Carefully 
look over them at these turnings to detect any insects, and observe 
that the tuberous-rooted or deciduous geraniums are not getting too 
much water, they being now dormant.—Am. Jurmer. 


The Siberian Crab. 

Every farmer should cultivate this beautiful fruit. A few scions 
inserted into the limbs of an old tree, or in small branches of young 
ones, will soon afford a liberal supply of fruit, which is an excellent 
article for preserves and tarts, and brings a hich price in the market. 
The apples are but very little superior in size to the ordinary red 
cherry ; the tree which is remarkably hardy, resembles the common 
apple tree, and is propagatd in much the same way. 

As an instance of the extreme hardiness of the crab, it is asserted 
in one of the agricultural papers of Massachusetts, that some limbs 
were detatched from a tree in the spring, and after having lain expo- 
posed to the sun for six weeks, some scious were cut from them and 
set, and grew well. A distinguished culturist and fruit-grower, in 
some practical observations relating to the propation of this fruit, says 

—‘ The scions we have set, usually blossomed the first year ; and we 
have now ten full grown apples of this kind presented to us that grew 
on a scion the same season it was set. A few years since we put 
scions of different kinds into the same tree, and the Siberian Crab 
bore plentifully before the other kinds."—N. 2. Farmer. 
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MEGHANICS’ GUIDE, 
Recent American Jnubentions. 


Progress of Mechanics. 

No view that we can take, illustrating the immense value of the mechanic arts 
to the people of this country, is more convincing or more pleasing than that of 
the rapid advance of large mechanical establishments in the new settlements of 
our Western States. We have been especially gratified with the perusal of the 
first two or three numbers of the Cutcaco Macazine, exhibiting, among many 
other good things, very satisfactory evidence on this point. The third number 
contains several well-drawn views, (the work of their own artists) of the new 
city of Aurora, which, but a very few years ago was a wilderness. The first 
saw-mill ever built on the Fox river, upon which Aurora stands, was erected 
here in 1834, and it was about the same time that the attention of emigrants was 
first attracted to this spot. In 1835, ‘the first village plot” was laid out. Now 
the population is estimated at about 7000. But it is progress in mechanical in- 
dustry to which we would invite special attention. 

Three large carriage manufactories are now in operation there, one of which 
employs 85 hands, which are engaged chiefly on fine and common carriages, 
buggies and lumber wagons. Another employs 25 men, engaged chiefly in the 
manufacture of carriages and ploughs. The third is a carriage and wagon fac- 
tory employing 18 hands. Various smaller shops are also in operation. 

The Black Hawk Mills turn out about 175 barrels of flour daily. The Eagle 
Mills about 80 barrels, and the Aurora City Mills about 100 barrels of flour daily. 
The latter also contains a good saw-mill. 

Here too are the buildings for the manufacture of the machinery of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy railroad, in connection with which, not less than 
a quarter of a million of dollars has been expended in Aurora, and in its vicinity, 
in bridges, embankments, buildings, and gradings. The locomotive shop is of 
hewn stone, two stories high, 180 feet by 50, and employs 200 hands, who re- 
ceive about $8000 per month. The blacksmith shop is 154 feet by 50, the car- 
shop 2384 feet by 63, carpenter shop 100 by 30, paint shop 200 by 43, oil shop 
22 feet by 20, etc., etc. The area of all the flooring in these buildings is two 
acres. The whole number of hands employed is 335, at a cost of $13,400 per 
month. 

We need not add, for the foregoing necessarily presumes, that mercantile es- 
tablishments are numerous and profitable. But if anything is wanting to ren- 
der such an inference inevitable, it is found in the fact that schools are well 
patronized. An elegant building for the Clark Seminary is now in the process of 
construction, $40,000 of the $85,000 required to set the institution in operation, 
being already taken. Newspapers, banks, and last not least, churches, are other 
palpable demonstrations which speak well of the intelligence and virtue of the 


people. 
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American Inventions. 


Artificial Stone. 

WE have been this day, June 19th, to the office of Mr. Hardinge, who claims 
to have discovered a mode of manufacturing stone, both for ornamental pur- 
poses and for building, which shall supersede the use of many natural forma- 
tions, both in the fine arts and in architecture. This process also affords, as he 
claims, a very cheap and complete process, by dissolution, for perfectly separating 
the gold from quartz rock, and at a rate surprisingly cheap and expeditious. 

We are well satisfied that this claim of Mr. Hardinge is well founded. We 
do not know, of course, the precise process by which this solution is effected, 
but we can see the results. We have in our possession the liquid quartz, which 
by a very simple and cheap process causes a deposition of the quartz, which 
forms about two thirds the entire liquid solution. This deposition may be used 
as a cement to bind into a solid mass, as in a wall or in a block of any desired 
shape, fragments of rocks or pebbles, making an artificial breccia, or pudding 
stone, the specific character and appearance of which is dependent upon the 
nature of the fragments or pebbles used. The liquid may also be colored, as 
you please, by different means, and imitations made of different kinds of pre- 
cious stones or marbles. We have seen a very fair carnelian, and an agate, the 
chief fault of which was a lack of color. Nor is such a result so surprising, 
after the dissolution is once effected, for the artificial stone consists, essentially, 
of the same elements with these natural gems. Carnelian is 94 per cent silex, 
and quartz is silex almost perfectly pure, with water. Agate, opal, chalcedony, 
onyx, sardonyx, and many other precious stones, are almost entirely composed 
of the same elements. The diamond, on the other hand, is totally unlike these, 
being pure carbon. This liquid quartz is rapidly and cheaply procured, so that 
a fortune could readily be made by selling it at fifty cents a gallon. The variety 
of uses to which it may be applied are obviously indefinite. For busts, sta- 
tues, ornamental architecture, and solid masonry of all kinds, it is just what is 
wanted. For water-proof walls, as in cellars, cellar floors, and for cisterns, etc., 
etc., we can not conceive anything more convenient. As a covering or varnish 
for walls of wood, brick, or stone, being applied with a brush, like paint, it 
would seem to furnish the most thorough coating, durable and effective, exclud- 
ing all absorption of moisture, and furnishes a sort of indestructible coating 
even for perishable materials. No worms can eat into it. No ordinary acid, 
even, affects it. 

And yet if the fact be as the discoverer states, that every natural locality 
where quartz abounds also forms in abundance the natural solvent for it, 
which he uses in some of his operations, there is opened a field of inquiry as to 
the process by which these immense mountains of quarts were deposited, and 
the chemical agency by which the solvent and the substance solved became 
separated. And again, does their proximity give us any occasion to inquire 
whether the solution will ever occur a second time? But we are wandering, 
and must return. The series on the elements of chemistry, now in hand by 
our Senior, may be read with increased interest, in connection with these and 
similar inquiries. 

We are not among those who jump at once to desirable conclusions whenever 
some enthusiast makes claim to an important discovery or invention, but in all 
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such investigations are cautious in our admissions. But in this instance, as- 
suming the correctness of the statements of Mr. Hardinge, as to the cheapness 
of the process of solution, we can not conceive of any question in reference to 
the immense value of the discovery. Were it our property, we would not part 
with it for any amount short of that which would meet any possible wants or 
reasonable desires of ourself and family, on the most liberal rates of calculation. 
We have witnessed the process of deposition, and have seen the specimens after 
they have become hardened, and the practical uses to which the discovery may 
hereafter be applied will be multipled by every year’s experience on those ap- 
plications which already are so obvious. Since the above was in type it has ac- 
curred to us that this solution affords a most perfect covering for insects that 
are to be preserved, especially if they are to be transported a great distance. 
We all have seen insects imbedded in amber, presenting the appearance of life 
for an indefinite period. We commend this suggestion to naturalists. 


Self-Generating Gas Light. 


In our April number we gave a description of this new lamp‘in terms of high 
commendation. It is not necessa- 
ry to repeat what we then wrote. 
Our more recent experience con- 
firms us in the opinions then ex- 


1} cent per hour. 1}cent per hour. 1 cent per hour. 


W } | pressed. The engraving in the 

) margin shows the different forms 
a +. of the lamps and jets of flame, with 
‘m' J y ; their estimated cost per hour. 


We have not measured the quan- 
tity consumed, except compara- 
tively, but we do not expect a 
brilliant light from any gas or 
fluid, without a more rapid con- 
sumption of the material em- 
ployed than is produced by a 
small or dull flame. See adver. 
ment. 





} cent per hour. + cent per hour. 


New Brick Machine. 

Ix the list ot patents recently issued is a new brick machine, by R. R. 
Hasbour, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, which appears to combine practical utility with 
cheapness and simplicity of construction. This machine combines tne circular 
leverage of two rotary wheels with a simple lever, thus producing a very power- 
ful pressure by the employment of a small amount of motive power. The clay 
is fed into the machine and the bricks when pressed, are discharged from the 
mold, without the aid of hand labor. The immense amount of capital employed 
in the manufacture of bricks, and the fact that heretofore this branch of industry 
appears to have received but little aid from the introduction of machinery to fa- 
cilitate the making of bricks, must render Mr. Hasbour’s invention an object of 
interest with capitalists and builders everywhere. 
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Galvanic Gas Lighter. 


Broapway Tueatre.—The only novelty at this house during the early part 
of the week, was the introduction of a galvanic gas lighter, exhibited for the first 
time on Monday evening. The new invention is simply the attachment to each 
burner of a platina tipped wire, communicating with a galvanic battery—the 
moment the connection is made, the platina tips become simultaneously red hot, 
and ignite the gas at each burner instantaneously—as a method of lighting chan- 
deliers, etc., placed at an altitude difficult of access by the ordinary means. 
This application of an old invention will be found exceedingly useful. 


The above item is found in Porter’s Spirit of the Times, of May 30th. Though 
familiar with 2.40 operations, our accomplished co-laborer does not seem to have 
learned that our Boston neighbors have lighted their elegant Music Hall, by a 
similar process for several years. When the hall was first erected, this mode of 
lighting the gas was introduced for some hundreds of small burners which near- 
ly or quite surround the entire hall. 





Artificial Ears. 

‘‘He that hath no ears,” may now buy them of the artisan. Mr. Edward 
Haslam, 181 Broadway, has contrived 
a pair of artificial ears, which can not 
fail to be of service to those whose 
hearing is partially destroyed. 
Those with good ears, by the use of 
these instruments, it is said, can hear 
at a greater distance from the sound- 
ing body than they can without 
them. The contrivance consists of an 
ivory tube, to be placed in the ear, connected with two auricles, with a steel 
spring, and a slide by which it can be adjusted to the size of the head. We 
commend it to the examination of those who need such helps. They cost $5. 





Harrison’s Automatic Whistle. 

Any invention which diminishes the danger of “ accidents” on our railroads is 
a public benefit of no ordinary value. Such we believe to be the invention des- 
scribed by our caption. Its object is to give the signal of danger independently 
of the engineer, on the approach of a train to a public crossing. The contrivance 
is attached to the locomotive, and acts by a lever and gearing connected with 
the driving wheels of the engine. When once arranged for a particular route, 
it is of course independent of the prompt action of the engineer, who has in fact 
no control over it. Our railway managers should adopt any invention which 
is well calculated to promote the safety of passengers or of the general public. 
It is now in operation on the Harlem, the Philadelphia Wilmington and Balti- 
more and the Pennsylvania Central Railroad and Central Railroad of New-Jer- 
sey, and we understand that it will probably be in operation on several other 
railroads in this vicinity. In our next edition we purpose to give a more parti- 
cular description with an engraving. 
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Broughton’s Hand Seed-Planter. 

Mr. Broventon has been very successful in this invention. It is scarcely 
heavier than a substantial walking cane, and the only motion required in its 
operation is to raise it from the hill last planted and to set it down at a proper 
distance for the next. One can plant about as many hills in a day as he can 
reach by walking without incumbrance. We will endeavor to give an engray- 
ing of this in a future number. 





New Building Material. 

New inventions of a practical character, and in very important departments 
of industry are multiplied and fast multiplying. A new material for building is 
now used, in Paris, it is said, consisting of a concrete, the larger part of which 
is ashes. Slabs are now made, seven metres long by six metres wide, (a metre 
being 39.37 inches,) while its strength is such that slabs of that length do not 
require beams or vaulting beneath them. The inventor offers to furnish all 
parts of a house, floors, roofs, exterior ornaments, cellars, drains, paving flags, 
etc., with this material, as hard as the best stone. This seems allied with Mr. 
Hardinge’s discovery described in another place, or if different from it, the two 
together may lead to results of immense value. 


Manufacture of Steel. 

EXPERIMENTS Of scientific men, and the novel modes of producing steel lateiy 
introduced, tend pretty strongly to show that steel is not merely iron carbon- 
ized, It is possible that as in the case of animal organisms, where the small 
proportion of nitrogen found in muscular tissues is quite as essential as the much 
larger proportion of carbon. So a minute quantity of nitrogen is necessary 
in this manufacture. In the manufacture of steel, the presence of cyano- 
gen seems to be very useful, and the theory is that it furnishes nitrogen to 
the iron. In a discussion before the Society of Arts, Manchester, England, this 
idea was presented, and the experiments and analyses of engineers go far to 
render the theory probable. Various nitrogenized substances have been ‘used 
in the manufacture or tempering of steel, such as horn, shavings of leather, ani- 
mal charcoal, etc., while the influence exerted by them seems not to have been 
understood. The old practice of using ferro-cyanide of potassium, in this pro- 
cess, is also worthy of note in this connection. Our readers may also remember 
that in a short account given by a correspondent, in our February number, of a 
new process used by the Damascus Steel Company, cyanogen was mentioned as 
one of the most important ingredients. They produce fine bar steel from 
crude iron in a single day. We shall watch the progress of this discussion, 
with more than ordinary interest. 


Cheap Butter-Cooler. 

Harp butter is a great desideratum. The Scientific American publishes the 
following, by one of its correspondents.—Eb. 

‘Procure a large, new flower-pot of a sufficient size to cover the butter-plate, 
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and also a saucer large enough for the flower-pot to rest in upside down; place 
a trivet or meat-stand (such as is sent to the oven when a joint is baked) in the 
saucer, and put on this trivet the plate of butter; now fill the saucer with 
water, and turn the flower-pot over the butter, so that its bottom edge will be 
below the water. The hole in the flower-pot must be fitted with a cork; the 
butter will then be in what we may call an air-tight chamber. Let the whole 
of the outside of the flower-pot be then thoroughly drenched with water, and 
place it in as cool a spot as you can. If this be done over night, the butter will 
be as ‘ firm as a rock’ at breakfast time; or, if placed there in the morning, the 
butter will be quite hard for use at tea hour. The reason of this is, that when 
water evaporates, it produces cold; the porous pot draws up the water, which 
in warm weather quickly evaporates from the sides, and thus cools it, and as no 
warm air can now get at the butter, it becomes firm and cool in the hottest day.” 


New Steam Propeller. 


A sTEAMBOAT propelled upon a new principle made its appearance upon the 
Delaware yesterday, and attracted considerable attention. Her propeller was 
driven by an engine the power of which was applied direct from the engine to 
the propeller without intervention of a crank. The power exerted is more regu- 
lar and uniform in its motion than tbat of the old-fashioned engine. The depart- 
ure of the boat for Washington attracted a crowd of spectators at the wharf, and 
as she went down the river at the rate of twelve miles an hour much excitement 
was manifested by them at this unexpected rate of speed. 

Mr. Atherton, of this city, is the inventor of this new engine, and from the in- 
terest exhibited by scientific and practical mechanics of this city, it bids fair to 
create as greata revolution as the original invention of the steam-engine.—Savan- 
nah Enquirer. 





Splitting Rocks Without Blasting. 


Some French inventors have taken out a patent in England for splitting rocks 
by the generation of heat without causing an explosion. They use a substance 
composed of 100 parts of sulphur by weight, 100 of saltpetre, 50 of sawdust, 50 
of horse manure, and 10 of common salt. The saltpetre and common salt are 
dissolved in hot water, to which 4 parts of molasses are added, and the whole 
ingredients stirred until they are thorougly incorporated in one mass, which is 
then dried by a gentle heat in the room, or by exposure to the sun, and it is fit 
for use. It is tamped in the holes bored for blasting rocks in the same manner 
as powder, and is ignited by a fuse. It does not cause an explosion upward like 
gunpowder, but generates a great heat, which splits the rock. 


Engineers and Firemen. 


In a communication to the Paris Adademy of Sciences, Dr. Duchesne states 
that engineers and firemen on locomotives improve in health and grow stout 
during the first two years of their employment, but after this period a dangerous 
change takes place in their health. Among the earliest unfavorable symptoms 
are a weakening of sight, loss of hearing, and rheumatic pains, chiefly on the right 
side. These are followed by pain, and a difficulty of standing while the locomo- 
tive is in motion. We have never heard of American railroad engineers being 
affected in this manner.—<Scientifie American. 


Salt in Dyeing. 

F. A. Garry, of Accrington, England, has taken out a patent for the use of 
common salt (chloride of sodium) in dyeing with garancine, alizarine, and other 
preparations of madder. One pound of the salt is employed to every twenty-five 
pounds of the garancine in the boiler or a vat. The salt, it is stated, produces 
more beautiful and permanent colors. Some of our country dyers employ salt 
in coloring woolen goods black.—Scientific American, 
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Mecent Patents, 
[ISSUED FROM THE U. S. PATENT OFFICE, FROM APRIL 28 TO JUN 2, 1857.] 
AGRICULTURAL. 


Reaping and Mowing Machine, Chas. Crook, New Hope, Pa.—Straw Cutter, 
E. G. Cushing, Dryden, N. Y.—Plough, Thos. C. Garlington, Lafayette, Ala. 
Bracing the beam, and securing the mold board to the stock.—Cutting and 
binding grain, Hiram Kellogg, McHenry, Ill.—P!ough, Jackson Gorham, Bairds- 
town, Ga. Means of securing foot piece to the beam, and the lower end of the 
brace to the foot piece.—Land Fertilizer, Charles Stearns, New-York. A sepa- 
ration of the useful matters from the green sand marl, and also the animal 
matters and the super addition of ammonia.—Cotton Seed Planter, H. L. Jus- 
tice, and John H. Galbreath, Goodlettsville, Tenn.—Corn Planter, John Brough- 
ton, New-York, (see p. 37.)—Seed Planter, John H. Bruen, Penn Yan, N. Y.— 
Corn Husker, E. F. French, Franklin, Vt. The husk is first loosened by rub- 
bing between two aprons, and the ear is then dropt upon revolving teeth, which 
strip the husks which fall from the machine.—Seed Planter, John Haselton, 
Oxford, N. H.—Harvester, Moses G. Hubbard, Penn Yan, N. Y., (two patents.) 
—Press for cotton, Henry Hughes, Port Gibson, Miss.—Treating Raw Cotton, 
Julius C. Hurd, Medway, Mass. By bleaching, previous to picking or carding 
it, for removing the motes, etc.—Clearing guard of Grain Elevators, Geo. Mann, 
Jr., Ottawa, Ill.—Seed Planter, Charles Ketchum, assignor to C. G. Judd, Penn 
Yan, N. Y.—Portable Barrack, Matthias F. Branting, Sangamon Co., Ill. For 
protecting crops from the weather.—Cleaning Grain, J. R. Gates, Eckmansville, 
Q.—Grain and Grass Harvesters, John H. Heyser and Edward M. Mobley, 
Hagerstown, Md.—Mowing Machine, Thomas Harding, assignor to Warden, 
Brokaw & Child, Springfield, O.—Mowing and Reaping Machine, Armery Ams- 
den, Rochester, N. Y.—Hand Seed Planter, Silas P. Briggs, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.—Grain Scourer and Separator, Samuel Canby, Ellicott’s Mills, Md.— 
Tongue and castor plate for Harvesting Machines, Ralph Emerson, Jr., Rock- 
ville, [1l.—Corn Planter, Robert Kuschke and Peter Merkel, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Cotton Cultivator, A. A. Roberts and Baldwin Davis, LaGrange, Ga.—Fertili- 
zing compound, L. S. Robbins, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Corn Planter, T. J. Smith, 
Four Corners, O.—Seed Planter, Jesse Whitehead, Manchester, Va.—Mowing 
Machine, S. P. Briggs, Saratoga Springs.—Plough, John S. Hall, West Manches- 
ter, Pa., a plan for adjusting the draft of the beam, vertically.—Potato Digger, 
[saac Griffin, Quaker Springs, N. Y.—Sowing seed broadcast, Daniel Haldeman, 
Morgantown. Va., an adjustible graduating bar in connection with the vibrating 
agitator and scatterer.—Harvesting Hemp, John B. McCormick, Versailles, Ky.., 
for adjusting the position of the reel, and for discharging the cut hemp on the 
ground in gavels, no raking attachment being employed.—Atmospheric churn, 
Robert McCutcheon, Towanda, Pa.—Sowing Seed broadcast, A. C. Miller, Mor- 
gantown, Va.—Churn, Henry C. Nicholson, Mt. Washington, O.—Seed Planter, 
S. G. Randall, Dixon, Ill—Harvester, Wm. T. B. Read, Alton, [ll.—Plough 
clevis, J. D. Willoughby, Pleasant Hall, Pa.—Corn Husker, J. N. Whitaker, Pe- 
catonica, Il].—Dressing Water Furrows in land, Jesse Whitehead, Manchester, 
Va.—Plough, John Ormeston, Center Township, 0. 

METALLURGY. 

Screw Cutting Machine, Wm. N. Adams, Olmstead, O.—Nut Machine, Richard 
N. Cole, St. Louis, Mo.—Door Bolt, Jeremiah M. Crosby, Norwalk, O.— 
Wrench, Charles Pinder, Lowell, Mass. Moving, holding and releasing the 
moveable jaws by a double wedge or key, etc.—Lock, Alfred Williams and Ed- 
ward P. Cummings, Philadelphia.—Horse Shoes, David Cummings, Sorrel 
Horse, Pa. A holding plate in connection with calks, screwed into the bottom 
of the shoe.—Bridle Bit, Kasson Frazer, Syracuse, N. Y.—Nail Plate Feeder, 
J. C. Gould, Boonton, N. J.—Lock, Stuart Perry, Newport, N. Y.—Blacksmith’s 
Striker, Hartwell Kendall, East Dorset, Vt.—Rock Drill, John D. Hope, Niagara 
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i Falls, N. Y., assignor to G. A. Gardiner, New-York.—Rollers for journals of 
shafts, axles, etc., Wm. H. Main, Litchfield, O.—Spring Hinge, Dr. Joseph S. 
' Smith, New-York.—Reducing zinc ores, Alfred Monnier, Camden, N. J. Com- 
‘ bination of gas generator and reducing furnace.—Cutting or bending sheet 
metal, Elias F, Coates, Mystic Bridge, Ct. Cutting and bending sheets of tin 
* 





for roofs, etc., at one operation. - Ore crushing machine, Samuel F. Hodge, De- 
troit, Mich.—Manufacture of iron and steel, Robert Mushet, Coleford, Eng.— 
Making stove pipe, M. C. Root, Toledo, O.—Ore Washer, Pierre P. Martin, Paris, 
France.—Door Lock, Thomas B, Atterbury, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Skates, B. W. 
Belson, Philadelphia.—Door Hinge, S. M. Ballard, Hollister, Mass. A detached 
anti-friction roller, inserted between two inclined planes.—Lock, Julius M. 
Cook, Hinsdale, Pa.—Manufacturing screws, John L. Mason, New-York.—Ma- 
chine for making shovels, D. B. Rogers, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Die Stock, J. L. Shaver, 
New-York.—Door Bolt, Amos Wescott, Syracuse, N. Y.—Same, 8. B. Wilmot, 
assignor to 8. B. Guernsey, Watertown, Conn.—Die for punching fork tines, L. 
S. White, Hartford, Conn., assignor to S. S. Rogers, E. W. Spering, J. H. Ash- 
mead, and E. Hurlbut, of do. 
MANvuFACTUCRE OF TEXTILES. 

Sewing Machine, Bryan Atwater, Berlin, Ct. A chain stitch made by a 
single thread.—Loom for weaving pile fabrics, Erastus B. Bigelow, Boston, 
Mass.—Picker motion for looms, Samuel Boom, Lowell, Mass.—Printing sub- 
oF scribers’ names on newspapers, Stephen D. Carpenter, Madison, Wis.—Napping 
cloth, John C, Miller, Starracca, Pa., and C. N. Tyler, Washington, D. C. Ar- 
) rangement of two or more napping cylinders, and teazling disks, in combina- 

imi tion, ete.—Turning the edges of cloth, J. P. Marston, Charlestown, Mass.— 
Pocket Safe, G. R. McIlroy, Covington, Ky.—Coupling for Shafting, William 
and Coleman Sellers, Philadelphia.—Ladies’ skirts, H. C. Traphagen, New- 
York. A series of air tight tubes to expand the skirt.—Combing wool, Cullen 
Whipple, Providence, R. .—Cylinder for printing fabrics, R. F. Sturges, Bir- 
mingham, Eng.—Clothes Pounder, Sardis Thompson, West Otis, Mass.—Stitch 
for Sewing Machines, Chas. F. Bosworth, Petersham, Mass.—Hook Temples for 
Looms, Warren W. Dutcher and Geo. Draper, Milford, Mass.—Needles for 
sewing, Benjamin Garvey, New-York. A sewing needle having a self-closing 
L eye, with a slit leading outwardly, and made to terminate at a point more or 
ii less remote from the eye, through which slit the thread may be forced into the 
\ eye.—Hemp Brakes, J. L. Hardeman, Arrow Rock, Mo.—Soap substitute for 
scouring woolens, Louis Wilman, Worcester, Mass. Composition of soda, ash, 
salt and bran.—Preparing canvass for printing, painting, etc., Elisha Lee, Bal- 
timore, Md. Composition used without sizing the canvas.—Copying Press, 
Wm. M. Smith, assignor to himself and Peter Ranney, Washington, D. C.— 
Binding Books, A. H. Rowland, Alleghany, Pa.—Cordage Machine, Jas. P. Ar- 
nold, Louisville, Ky. A series of pullies revolving each on its own axle, and 
round a common center, with a ring concentric to said circle of revolution 
whose surface adjacent to the pullies is elastic, and forms a track for the pullies 
to roll on, ete.—Treating straw braid for hats, etc., Geo. Cornwall, 2d, Milford, 
Conn. A method of stretching, beveling and curving the braid, before done by 
hand.—Bianket and Calico Printing Machine, John Fallow, Lawrence, Mass. 
Combination of the short India-rubber blanket with the multiple fold of “‘ gregs”’ 
passing once through the machine.—Shuttle motion for loom, Levi Ferguson, 
Lowell, Mass.—Dressing Sewing Thread, etc., J. D. Minder, Killingly, Ct. 
Mode of arranging and operating brushes, and obviates the use of a blower.— 
Folding paper, Edward N. Smith, Springfield, Mass., assignor to Steuben T. 
Bacon, Boston, Mass.—Loom, N. B. Carney, assignor to J. B. Livingston, C. 
H. Haswell, and R. C. Root, of New-York —Stencial plate printing, Samuel F. 
Sanford, Fall River, Mass.—Sewing Machine, Solomon B. Ellithrope, New-York 
—Registering apparatus for printing presses, Gordon McKay, Boston.—Loom, 
Wm. H. Howard, Philadelphia.—Reel for yarn or thread, Christian Knauer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Sizing composition, John Leigh, Manchester, Eng.—Making 
paper pulp, M. A. C. Mellier, Paris, France—Sewing Machine, T. S. Wells, 
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Utica, N. Y.—Loom, Franklin Painter, assignor to . Nashua Wannock 
Manufacturing Co., East Hampton, Mass.—Printing Press, 8. D. Learned, Bos- 
ton, assignor to A. C. Learned, New-York.—Sleeve Fastener, Wm. A. Bates, 
Boston, Mass.—Fastening for garments, Jeremy W. Bliss, Hartford, Conn.— 
Sewing Machine, James E. A. Gibbs, Millpoint, Va.—Filing Saws for cotton 
gins, J. T. Turner, Bridgewater, Mass.—Pickers for Looms, T. J. Mayall, Rox- 
bury, Mass. 
CuemicaL Processss. 

Purifying Gutta Percha, Robert Haering, New-York. By means of ether and 
alkali—Blasting Powder, Antoine Murtineddu, Marseilles, France.—Devulean- 
izing India- rubber, Conrad Poppenhusen and Ludwig Held, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Projectile, Christopher C. Brand, Norwich, Ct. An improved fuse tube and 
manner of making it. Gunpowder, Lammot Dupont, Wilmington, Del.—Lan- 
tern and oil can, Wm. G. Russell, assignor to himself and Wm. Sewell, New- 
York. The attachment of a light to an oil can for illuminating the place to be 
oiled. —Electro-Magnetic fire alarm telegraph, for cities, Wm. F. Channing, 
Boston, and M. 8. Farmer, Salem, Mass., assignors to said W. F. C.—Feeding 
Gas Generators, C. B. Loveless, Sy racuse, N. Y., improvement in Portable Gas 
Apparatus. —Condensing vapors and gasses, for evaporating liquors, A. F. W. 
Partz, New-York.—Wood Gas Generator, C. F. Werner, New-York.—To prevent 
counterfeiting bank notes, etc., C. D. Scropyan, New-York. 

Catorirics, Gas Licuts, Lamps, Etc. 


Close or Open Stove, Henry Scitz, St. Mary’s, Va.—Heating and cooking by 
gas, R. Snowden Andrew s, Baltimore, Md. —Roasting meat, John G. Brown and 
John P. Derby, South Reading, Mass. A new article for this purpose, consist- 
ing of a pan with handles, ratchet wheel, etc.—Coal Stove, John C. Keller, 
Philadelphia. New arrangement of draft and current.—Heating soldering 
tubes by gas, J. H. Stimpson, Boston, Mass.—Gas Generator, James A. Bruce, 
assignor to Maryland Portable Gas Co., Baltimore, Md. A new gas retort, with 
smoke attachment, admitting atmospheric air to clean the retort and purifying 
material by combustion.—Gas Regulator, Robert Cornelius, Philadelphia.— 
Griddles, Wm. Bennett, New-York.—Cooking Stove, Joseph Hackett, Louisville, 
Ky. —Sugar boiling apparatus, Adolph Hammer, Reading, Pa, —Cooking Range, 
Charles J. Shepard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Stream ENGINES, ETC. 


Stuffing boxes, N. R. Bates, New-York. An annular plate, adjusted by 
screws, as the stuffing wears away.—Heating feed water apparatus for locomo- 
tives, Peter S. Ebbert, Chicago, [ll.—Locomotive Engine, Horace Gray, Boston, 
Mass.—Directing the exhaust of locomotives, Robert Hale, Roxbury, Mass.— 
Metal packed pistons for steam engines, Geo. W. Cotton, St. Louis, Mo.—Semi- 
rotative steam-engine, C. B. Gallagher, Alleghany City, Pa. Means for pro- 
ducing continuous rotary motion from the semi-rotative piston of the engine.— 
Boring flue sheets of steam boilers, Sylvanus V. Lowe, Reading, Pa.—Safety 
valves within steam boilers, Geo. P. Clark, assignor to himself and Wm. M. 
Little, Newark, N. J.—Therma-Pneumatic Safety Valve, S. H. Whitaker and 
Ezra Cope, Cincinnati, O.—Packing pistons and stuffing boxes of steam engines, 
Patrick Clark, Rahway, N. J. The foil or plastic metal packing—Steam pump- 
ing apparatus, George R. Corliss, Providence, R. I. The arrangement of a 
series of steam cylinders and pumps combined radially around a central crank 
shaft, with a central crank and crank shaft, with which the whole series of 
pumps and steam cylinders are connected. Also, the method described of 
forming the connection between the pistons of a series of cylinders and a 
single crank pin, by meaus of a disk-ended connecting rod, and which is ap- 
propriated to one piston in the series, and which is fitted with a series of pins, 
to which the remaining connecting rods of the series of cylinders are applied, 
thus obviating the direct application of all the connecting rods in the series to 
the same crank pin.—Locomotive Boiler, J. E. McConnell, Wolverton, Eng.— 
Water Guage for steam boilers, D. E. Rugg, assignor to D. N. Force and D. E. 
Rugg, New-York. 
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NAVIGATION AND MAritTImMe IMPLEMENTS. 


Boats for duck shooting, Robert Bogle, Rock Hall, Md.—Ice cutting attach- 
ments to vessels, Thomas Estlack, Philadelphia, Pa.—Ship’s hawse holes, R. R. 
Osgood, assignor to Jason C. Osgood, Troy, N. ¥.—Propeller Blade, George 
Hibsch, Buffalo, N. Y.—Submarine Excavator, Wm. Kennish, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—Indicating the speed of vessels, and depth of water, David Hinman and F. B. 
Fournier, of Berea, O., assignors to themselves and R. I. Parker, Ogdensburg, 
N. Y.—Reeffing Topsails, Jas. E. Cole, New-York.—Bomb Lance, Julius Grud- 
chos and Selmar Eggars, New-Bedford, Mass. —Apparatus for examining vessels, 
keels, James E. Simpson, Boston.—Projectile for killing whale, Rufus Sibley, 
assignor to C. C. Brand, Norwich, Ct. 

Civi. ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Vault Cover, John B. Cornell, New-York, (two patents.)—Door sill and strip, 
Henry Tryon, Steuben, Pa.—Blind Fastenings, Horace Vansands, Middletown, 
Ct.—Stair steps, Charles Robinson, Cambridgeport, Mass. A spring or springs 
beneath each step, so as to give an elastic movement.—Fastening sheet metal 
on roofs, etc., Asa Johnson, Cairo, N. Y., assignor to himself, Wm. Higbee, and 
Henry Link, Little Falls, N. Y. A self adjusting fastener, admitting contraction 
and expansion. 

LanD CONVEYANCE. 

Adjustable pole for carriages, Sherlock H. Bishop, Orange, Ct.—Transmitting 
motion, Mathaus Kaefer, Alexandria, Pa. A balance wheel, the momentum of 
which moves the carriage as it passes the dead points.—Sleighs and Cutters, L. 
B. Randall, Penn Yan, N. Y.—Securing hubs to axles, Leonard J. Worden, 
Utica, N. ¥.—Wrought iron plate railroad car wheels, G. W. Alden, New-York. 
New construction of the tread and flange, etc.—Signal Lamps, R. P. Bailey, 
Niagara, N. Y.—Railroad Car Brakes, Louis Brauer, Sommerville, Tenn.—Gear 
of Carriages, Richard Murdoch, Baltimore, Md. Giving the brace levers a for- 
ward and outward projection from the short axles.—Vehicles, Charles Atkin- 
son, Danville, Ill., and Gilbert S. Manning, Springfield, Ill. New arrangement 
of plate springs, diminishing the irregular motion of the carriage.—Carriage 
Hubs, Sylvester W. Beach, Chicago, Ill—Wagon Couplings, W. D. Guseman, 
Morgantown, Va.—Discharging a horse and shafts from a carriage, Gilbert 
Hubbard, Sandersville, Mass.—Securing nuts on axles, T. W. Williams, assignor 
to himself and H. T. Hoyt, Philadelphia.—Cast Iron Carwheel, Albert & Moury, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Hyprav.ics AND PNEUMATICS. 

Chain Pump, James Harrison, New-York. The use of coiled wire lifting 
ropes, in connection with the buckets of a chain pump.—Gate of turbine wheels, 
L. M. Wright, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Pump, Silas Hewit, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Arrangement of tubes, piston head and valves.— Raising water, Andrew Nicol, 
Carbondale, Pa. New mode of raising water, specially designed for mines.— 
Basin Faucet, Erastus Stebbins, Chicopee, Mass.—-Hydrodynamic machine for 
testing the strength of materials, Francis C. Southrop, Trenton, N. J.—Wind 
wheel, James Mitchell, Woodsfield, O.—Hydrant, Wm. W. Benney, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., a self-closing hydrant.—Water Wheel, Reuben Daniels, Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

MECHANICAL Powers, ETC. 

Weighing Machine, Rufus Porter, Washington, D. C.—Hand Truck, Le Butt, 
Lincolnton, N. C. New mode of constructing, arranging, operating, etc., the 
dumping truck.—Lifting Jack, Wm. Thomas, Hingham, Mass.—Compressing 
gaseous bodies, Wm. A. Boyce, Newburg, N. Y.—Drop Press, Milo Peck, New- 
Haven, Ct. 

Grinpinc Mirus, anp Mit Gearrine. 

India-rubber Belting, Robert Hale, Roxbury, Mass. Mode of folding and 
cementing strips of India-rubber cloth bya series of mechanical devices, of moist- 
ening the seams and applying the India-rubber, etc.—Redressing Mill Stones, 
Wn. G. Gill, Henderson, Ky. Combination of two or more picks, with the grind- 
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ing and operating screw shaft and lifting cams, etc.—Hanging mill stones, Wm. 
A, Clark, Samuel D. Porter, and William D. Simpson, St. Louis, Mo., suspend- 
ing the upper stone from above by means of a ball and socket joint, or its equi- 
valent, when the eye of the said stone is made to embrace the upper portion of 
the spindle of the running stone, and is secured thereto with a sufficient degree 
of rigidity, by means of an elastic packing.—Faucet, Lucius J. Knowles, War- 
ren, Wis.—Fluid metre, James R. Maxwell, Cincinnati, O.—Feeding grain to 
mill stones, Milton and Charles Painter, Owing’s Mills, Md.—Hydraulic blast 
generator, August F. W. Partz, New-York. 
LuMBER, AND MAcHINEs FoR WORKING IT. 


Cutting Veneers, Gilbert Bishop, New-York.—Portable Field Fence, Ezra 
Cole, Fairhaven, Mich. A picket fence, without rails or.clasps.—Opening and 
Closing Gates, Solomon Cole, Rochester, N. Y.—Pannels of Portable Field 
Fence, Isaac D. Garlick, Lyons, N. Y.—Saw Mill, Daniel and Angus A. Methven, 
Wooster, O.—Adjustable Bed and Gauge, David Hodges, Suffolk, Va.—Turning 
Cylindrical Wooden Boxes, Henry Mellish, Walpole, N. H., assignor to Chas. 
Pope, Brookline, Mass.—Rotary Shingle Machine, Wm. Bevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
—Cutting Match Splints, Thos. Cook, New-York.—Mortising Chisel, George P. 
Ketchum, Bedford, Ind.—Joiners’ Plane, Benjamin J. Lane, Newburyport, 
Mass. New and efficient mode of securing the plane iron on the stock.— 
Joiner’s Bench Strip, Charles T. Pearson, Chelsea, Mass. A new contrivance 
for adjusting the strip to the height of the board to be planed.—Planing chair 
seats, Edward Q. Smith, Cincinnati, O.—Dressing pieces of lumber, Harvey 
Brown, New-York. Dogging lumber in planing machines, David N. B. Coffin, 
Jr., Newton, Mass., and Henry D. Stover, Boston, Mass.—Machine for gathering 
and depositing dipped matches, Thos. Cook, New-York.—Joiners’ Plane, James 
Lashbrooks, Owensborough, Ky.—Rotary Planing Cutter, Henry D. Stover, 
Boston, Mass.—Allowing play to the arbors of circular saws, Harvey R. Wolfe, 
Louisville, Ky.—Compressing the end of blind slats, Luther T. Smart, Man- 
chester, N. H.—Shingle Machine, C. M. Young, Sinclearville, N. Y.—Bit for 
cutting out cylindrical plugs, C. W. Saladec, Columbus, 0.—Cutting grooves 
and slots, R. F. Underhill, Indianapolis, Ind.—Compound Guage, Albert Wil- 
liams, Philadelphia.—Gage for Hand Saws, Michael Kennedy, Troy, N. Y.— 
Scroll Sawing Machine, John J. Curtis, East Boston, Mass.—Portable Cross cut 
Sawing Machine, Stephen Scotton, Wayne Co., Ind.—Riveting the panels of 
portable fences, Charles Van De Monk, Oaks Corners, N. Y.—-Shingle Machine, 
Wm. A Garratt, Patonsville, Tenn. 

LEATHER, TANNING, ETC. 

Leather Shoe Binding, Eugene L. Morton, Charleston, Mass.—Cutting of heeis 
of boots and shoes, John Shaw, Natick, Mass.—Splitting Leather and Hides, 
Isaac Lippman, Paris, France. 

HovseHoLp Furniture. 


Folding Bedstead, James A. Johnson, Antrim, O.—Bed Bottoms, J. F. Keeler, 
Cleveland, O.—Curtain Rollers, Chandler Fisher, Milton, Mass.—Washing Ma- 
chine, Abraham Huffer, Hagerstown, Md.—Folding Bedsteads, J. B. Wicker- 
sham, New-York. 

Arts, ORNAMENTAL, ETC. 

Swells for Melodeons, etc., Jeremiah Carhart, New-York,—Violin Attach- 
ment, Andrew Hett, Ga. The application of vibrating strings to stringed 
musical instruments.—Photographic ground for wood engravers, Robt. Pierce, 
Worcester, Mass.—Pianofore Action, Henry Steinway, New-York. Mode of 
securing a rapid repeat or tremulant note.—Machine for engraving cylinders, 
Robert Muckelt and Wm. Rigby, Salford, Eng.—Pianoforte Bridge, T. E. Power, 
Columbia, Mo.—Fountain Pen, C. A. Rodefield, Columbus, Ga.—Pianofore ac- 
tion, Spencer B. Driggs, New-York. Balancing or supporting the centers of 
motions of the keys, at above or near the top thereof.—Violin, Bradley Fitts, 
Charleston, Mass. Bells behind the sounding board of a stringed instrument, 
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vibrating in harmony with the strings.—Removing photographs from glass to 
paper, Edward Howell, Ashtabula, 0. By means of a coating of beeswax upon 
the glass plate.-—Printing in Colors, Wm. Croome, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Printing 
Press, Jason L. Burdick, New-York.—Oscillating Printing Press, Charles Pot- 
ter, jr., Westerly R. I.—Printer’s Composing Sticks, James and William Zedge- 
well, Middletown, Conn.—Printing Press, D. H. Windner, Cincinnati, O. 

Frre-A es. 

Fire-arms, J. B. Read, Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Overcoming windage in fire-arms, 
Ambrose E. Bainsede, Bristol, R. I.—Cartridges, Edward Lindmer, New-York. 
An annular wad and casing to contain the powder, formed of certain materials 
stated.—Revolving fire-arms, Fordyce Beal, New-Haven, Ct. Fire-arms, Edward 
Lindmer, New-York.—Repeating fire-arms, Wm. M. Marston, New-York. 

MEDICAL AND SurGicaL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


Surgical splint apparatus, J. H. H. Burge, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Spinal corsets, 
Alanson Abbee, Boston, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Rotary Brick Machine, George Crangle, Philadelphia.—Omnibus Coffer, 
Joseph T. Curtiss, New-York.—Brick Machine, J. W. Jayne, Sandusky, 0.— 
Same, James Hotchkiss and Wm. H. Scolfield, assignors to themselves and 
Wm. R. King, Yellow Springs, O.—Artificial Honey, Zenas Corbin and Gedcon 
Marlett, Syracuse, N. Y.—Coal Cracker, Townsend Poore, Carbondale, Pa. A 
rocking cracker, with fixed and swinging gratings. Trap for animals, Frederick 
Routhe, Hartford, Ct. Sliding and expanding spring barbed fangs, in combi- 
nation with one, two, or more exploding barrels.—Portfolio, Robert Arthur, 
Philadelphia. With an elastic back or pinge, and elastic fastening, both ad- 
justible.—Wash-board, Edward and Britain Holmes, Buffalo, N. ¥.—Approach 
Opening Gate, Geo. W. McGill, Buffalo, N. Y.—Shirt Stud, W. Vogt and J. J. 
Klink, Louisville, Ky.—Centrifugal Battery, Albert Potts, Philadelphia.—Ink- 
stand, Bennett J. Heywood, London, Eng.—Brick Machine, Stephen Parks, San 
Francisco, Cal.—Tanning Apparatus, O. B. Wattles, Waddington, N. Y.-- 
Burglars’ Alarm, David Coon, assignor to himself and B. F. Chessbrough, 
Ithaca, N. Y.—Cutting boot and shoe soles, Stephen Thurston, assignor to him- 
self, M. L. Ward, Huntington & Co., Newark, N. J.—Tips for sugar molds, John 
Turl, New-York, assignor to Samuel Turl, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Block for blocking 
boots and shoes, Francis G. Harding, Boston, Mass.—Life Preservers, James 
Knight, New-York.—Paring horses’ hoofs, V. N. Mitchell, Concord, N. C.— 
Hat Stand, John B. Wickersham, New-York,—Hominy Machine, O. F. Mahew, 
assignor to W. H. Weeks, and O. F. Mahew, Indianapolis, Ind.—Holders for Sad 
Irons, etc., Leon Londinsky, New-York. 


aa 








Recent Foreign Inventions. 
The Manufacture of Wire. 


Tue process of drawing wire is a matter of no little interest to all who have 
a taste for mechanical operations, A recent foreign journal contains a descrip- 
tion of the process employed at one of the principle establishments in England, 
from which we take the following. —Eb. 


The metal having been reduced by rolling to the proper diameter (known as 
No. 4 iron wire gauge) for undergoing the further stages of reduction, by means 
of draw-plates, is first “‘ pointed,” or hammered down at one end, to admit of 
its extremity being passed through the soft steel die or draw-plate, and then 
taken hold of by a pair of plyers at the opposite side of the die; which plyers 
draw a small portion of the wire through the die and cause its elongation. The 
end of the wire is then released from the plyers and attached to a drum, which 
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is caused to rotate slowly, and draw the metal through the draw-plate (which is 
held fast on a “ draw-bench”) and wind it up in a coil upon its periphery. The 
wire, provided it is not steel wire, may then be passed through a second draw- 
plate or die, having a somewhat smaller hole, and drawn down to a size corres- 
ponding with the diameter of the hole in that die. After two drawings, the 
metal will be found to have atttained such hardness and brittleness, that it 
would be impossible to reduce it further while in that condition ; it has, there- 
fore, to be softened by the annealing process, For this purpose an annealing 
oven is employed, consisting of a cast-iron cylinder, set up vertically in a brick 
furnace, the flue or fire-place of which surrounds the cylinder. Into this cylin- 
der the hanks of wire to be annealed are thrown, until it is filled with wire; 
the cylinder is then closed at top, and it is fired up for about 15 hours. When 
the whole mass of iron wire is sufficiently heated in the closed chamber, the 
fire is damped and let out, and the furnace is allowed to cool. After the lapse 
of about 86 to 48 hours from the time of charging the oven, the wire is re- 
moved in an annealed or softened state. A hard thick scale is now, however, 
found on the surface of the wire, caused by the heat to which it has been sub- 


jected; and before the wire is re-submitted to the drawing process, it must un- 


dergo the operation of “pickling,” that is, it must be subjected to the corroding 
action of dilute sulphuric acid, in order to loosen and remove the scale. This 
operation is thus effected: The hanks are thrown into a tub lined with lead, 
containing the dilute acid, and piled one upon the other to the height of some 
four or five feet, the whole pile being covered with the liquid. When the wire 
has remained sufficiently long immersed for the uppermost hank, which was 
the last placed in the liquor, to become sufficiently corroded to insure the ready 
disengagement of the scale, the wire is removed from the tub and thrown into 
a water tank to be washed. By this method the hank that was first inserted is 
the last to be removed from the action of the acid; and that which was last 
submitted to the acid is the first to be withdrawn from its action. The acid 
having been washed out of the hanks, they are next washed with “ lees,” and 
placed in a heated chamber to dry. The outer ends of the hanks are then again 
pointed, and the drawing action is recommenced. These operations are repeated 
in succession, as described, until the wire is reduced from gauge No. 4, the 
starting point, to any gauge, say No. 10, 20, or 30, as may be required; every 
reduction in the diameter of the wire, when steel wire is being made, and every 
second drawing, when iron wire is made, entailing extra labor in all branches 
of the process. 


A Liverpool gentleman, Mr. James Cocker, has contrived some valuable im- 
provements in some of these details, and especially in the annealing process, 
by which the operation is rendered continuous, and by which one batch of wire, 
when sufficiently heated, may be removed without disturbing the rest. This is 
done by means of sliding doors in an oven of peculiar construction, with a 
series of chambers, railways, etc. By this means a bath of wire may be annealed 
in three or four hours. The cost of fuel is also diminished. 

Another improvement is in a simple machine, by which the wire is polished. 
This is effected by the rapid oscillating motion of a padded box or rubber, 
which is supplied with emery, the drums holding the wire at a moderate tension. 
The pickling process has also been improved. 





AN IMPROVED METHOD OF OBTAINING OR PREPARING PRINTING SURFACES AND IN 
PRINTING THEREFROM. JEANE Baptiste DesirE CHEVALIER AND NARCISSE 
Rasourn O’Suuiivan, of Paris. 

This invention has for its object to obtain printing surfaces as a substitute 
for lithography and other similar methods of printing, the use of which, besides 

being much cheaper than lithographic printing, offers this advantage, that a 
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design consisting of a number of different colors can be printed at one and the 
same time; while in ordinary printing each color has to be worked off separately, 
and entails a great amount of labor. 

In carrying out the invention, the patentees take any suitable permeable sub- 
stance or fabric, such as linen, calico, cloth, canvas, or other woven or suitable 
material, or, it may be, a reticulated metal surface, or metallic plate or sheet, 
perforated with minute holes to impart the required degree of permeability, and 
on this surface they draw or write the desired figures or characters in an ink 
composed of lamp-black, indian ink, gum, sugar and salt. 

A coating of this ink being applied to the permeable surface in the form of 
the design or character or characters required, they next coat the permeable 
substance, on the side drawn upon, with a thin coating or film of gutta-percha 
or of gelatinous material, covering the drawing as well as the other part of the 
permeable material. When the coating of gutta-percha or other gelatinous 
material is dry, the fabric, or other surface, so coated, is washed. The gutta- 
percha or gelatinous material, at that part where it comes in direct contact with 
the permeable material, adheres firmly thereto; but at those parts covered by 
the ink, it has no such adhesion, and simply holds to the ink design. The ink, 
being readily soluble in water, is removed in the washing, and carries away the 
gutta-percha covering it; thus the design drawn upon the permeable material 
is now the only pervious part remaining in the surface. 

The back part of the pervious substance or fabric is now to be coated with 
the ink or color or colors required to be printed; and the ink or color having 
been applied, the impression is taken from the face of the fabric or substance 
by pressure in a suitable press; the paper or surface to be printed being placed 
in contact with the face of the fabric or printing surface, the ink or color pasess 
through the pervious part, and is thus applied and printed on the paper or other 
surface required, 

Instead of applying the ink or color to the back of the pervious material, the 
design in that material may be placed on a pad containing a reservoir of ink or 
color, by which the ink or color is supplied by pressing it on such pad; from 
which it passes through the pervious parts of the material constituting the de- 
sign, to the paper or substance placed on the face of the printing surface to re- 
ceive the impression. 


~ IMPROVED PROCESS OF TANNING. By Emme Constantin Fritz Saute er, of 
aris. 

In carrying out this improved process of tanning, the skin or hide is first 
freed from the hair in the ordinary manner, and it is then cleansed from grease 
by means of soap and water, or alcohol, or other solvent which does not injure 
the fibres. A solution of bark, tannin, sumach, catechu, or other tanning ma- 
terials is then caused to filter or soak through the skin by means of pressure 
or suction, produced by mechanical or physical means. This filtration is con- 
tinued from fourteen to forty-eight hours, or for a shorter or longer time, ac- 
cording to the nature and thickness of the skin. The quality of the leather is 
improved by employing weak solutions and continuing the action from two to 
fifteen days. A solution of gelatine, or other matter capable of precipitating 
the tanning material, is then introduced by pressure or suction. This solution 
and the tanning solution may be introduced repeatedly and alternately. By 
these operations the skin may be tanned in a very short time. The skin is 
stretched during the process in a double frame, which confines and clips the 
edges of the skin, which is sustained by a trellis or open framework. This 
frame prevents the skin from being forced out and torn away from its attach- 
ments by the pressure of the liquid to which it is subjected. The skin, thus 
held and supported, is made to form the partition between two vessels or com- 
partments. Into one compartment the soap and water or other cleansing liquid 
is introduced by a pump or by a pipe from an elevated cistern, and the liquid 
is thus forced to pass through the skin into the other compartment. The pres- 
sure may also be given by a piston, acted on by steam, or by water or other 
fluid, or by forming a partial vacuum in the other compartment. Several skins 
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may be fixed in the same apparatus, and traversed successively by the same 
solution ; and several apparatus may be arranged in stages, so as to operate 
upon a large number of skins at the same time. After acting upon the skins 
in this manner for three or four hours, more or less, the cleansing liquid is 
drawn off, and water is introduced to wash out the cleansing liquid. The water 
is then drawn off, and the tanning solution is then introduced in a similar man- 
ner, and its action is continued for a period varying from a few hours to fifteen 
days, more or less, according to the nature and thickness of the skin and the 
the strength of the solution employed. A solution of gelatine, or other similar 
substance capable of precipitating the tanning material in the interior or pores 
of the skin, is then introduced in a similar manner. By thus impregnating or 
nourishing the skin with gelatine, an additional quantity of leather is formed or 
precipitated in the pores of the skin, and the quality and density of the leather 
is thus improved. The alternate filtration of the tanning liquid and the solu- 
tion of gelatine may be repeated several times, if desired. The nourishing of 
the skin with the solution of gelatine may also be effected by simply immersing 
the skin in the solution, or by rubbing it into the skin by hand, or by mechani- 
cal means. The density or weight of the leather may be still further increased, 
if required, by impregnating it with a solution of a salt of baryta, or a salt of 
lead, or other suitable metallic salt, and with another salt capable of forming an 
insoluble precipitate with the first salt. Thus, the skin may be impregnated 
successively with solutions of sulphate of soda and chloride of barium, which 
decompose each other, and produce an insoluble sulphate of baryta, and also a 
soluble sulphate of soda, which may be washed out by causing water to traverse 
or filter through the skin as before. 





Iron.—Mr. H. Gilbee, Finsbury, Eng., has patented an invention, which con- 
sists in receiving a stream of melted iron as it flows from the melting or refining 
furnace into a suitable trench, and projecting downwards upon it, either per- 
pendicularly or obliquely, and at several places as may be required, a strong 
current of atmospheric air, so that the stream of melted iron may be thereby 
cut through, or nearly so, and every portion of the liquid metal brought suc- 
cessively in contact with the current of air, It is also proposed by means of 
suitable bridges or stops placed across the stream of liquid metal to arrest the 
progress of the slag or scorisze, so that the pure surface of the metal may be 
brought into contact with such currents of air. Currents or blasts of air are 
also forced directly or obliquely upon the surface of pools or reservoirs of melted 
iron, kept nearly full by adjusting the supply of metal, so that the current of 
air shall decarbonize the said metal at the surface, and force such decarbonized 
portion over the edge of the reservoir, into a second reservoir, where the said 
operation may be repeated as often as may be required. 





New Evectrric Maanetic Encine.—On the invitation of the Emperor of the 
French, Mr. Thomas Allen, of London and Edinburgh, has recently visited 
Paris, for the purpose of exhibiting to a scientific commission, appointed by the 
Emperor, an electro-magnetic engine of his invention, which solves, as he asserts, 
the problem of the application of electricity to the movement of machinery. 
Mr. Allen’s engines are now at work at the engine manufactory of M. Cail, 
whither scientific men, anxious to test this new motive-power, are flocking to 
witness the experiments. Napoleon I. was greatly interested in this scientific 
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problem, and the present Emperor is not less so, and, it is said, is about to order 
a practical application, as an experiment, to a locomotive engine. 


Fire-Arm Prize. 

Tue Sardinian Government, through their Minister of War, has caused a 
proclamation to be issued, inviting the inventors and manufacturers of small 
arms throughout the world to contest for the best firearm as a war weapon. 
A premium of 10,000 francs will be awarded to the party or person whose wea- 
pon shall eventually be approved by the Central Committee of Artillery, at the 
city of Turin, as worthy of adoption by the infantry of the line, or riflemen.— 
Scientific American. 


Clay Retorts in Generating Gas. 


Cray retorts are well adapted for generating gas from the Scotch cannel coal, 
which produced coke of no appreciable value ; but it might be doubted, whether 
they were, in useful effect, equal to iron retorts for the distillation of coals con- 
taining or yielding a large quantity of liquid matter ; as, for instance, with coals 
which yielded 350 lbs. per ton of ammonical liquor, instead of the very usual 
quantity of 100 lbs. Nor were they to be commended for small works, using a 
coal producing valuable coke, for in such works an exhauster could not be ap- 
plied; neither was the management and employment of the retorts so careful 
as in larger establishments, conducted under intelligent and experienced super- 
vision. An error had been committed by some speakers in supposing that clay 
retorts could be worked at a pressure of seven inches of water with more advan- 
tage than at lower pressures. Clay being a porous material, allowed the gas to 
transpire through its capillary passages, and hence it was better to work under 
a low pressure. Neither was it ordinarily correct to say, that clay retorts would 
produce more gas than iron retorts, or gas of better quality. In fact, clay re- 
torts would not evolve more, nor indeed so much gas as iron retorts, if they 
were not, by the expenditure of a much larger quantity of fuel, sometimes 
worked at a much higher temperature than would be prudent with iron retorts. 





Method of Regulating the Height of Water in Steam Engines. 


A workine model was exhibited in the library after the meeting, of Lapham’s 
“ Method of regulating the height of water in steam boilers.” This consisted of 
a pipe and cylinder in communication, situated at the proper level of the water 
in the boiler, and kept filled with cold water. Two pipes proceeded to this 
cylinder, the one from the steam portion of the boiler, and the other from the 
water space. When the water fell below the proper level, steam would pass 
through the lower or water pipe, and expanding the water in the cylinder and 
pipe, would cause an expansive action against an india-rubber diaphragm, to 
which was attached a lever, acting by cranks and levers upon the stop-cock, or 
valve in the feed-pipe. 





Curiosity of Art. 

Rev. Dr. Kirk, in a letter from Manchester, England, says: ‘I had in the old- 
est factory of the town, a striking exhibition of the value of human art and 
labor. A pound of cotton was pointed out as worth a pound of gold. Its cost 
as crude cotton may have been eight cents. And as a curiosity of art, I was 
shown a pound of cotton spun into a thread that would go around our globe at 
the equator, and tie in a good large knot of many hundred miles in length.” 
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THE FAMILY GIRGLE, 


Scientific. 
Chemistry for the Million. 


“ Cuemistry made easy” and applied to all useful purposes, is our object in these 
articles. In our last we gave a somewhat protracted account of oxygen as one of 
the most abundant and important elements of matter. If we were to enlarge as 
much on each of the other fourteen elements, of which, in combination with oxygen 
and with each other, nearly all known bodies are composed, it would take too long, 
and the reader would despair, of coming to any practical application of these things 
to the necessities and conveniencies of life. We therefore give below a very brief 
description, little more than a definition, of the other fourteen, requesting that the 
reader will review, what we have said of oxygen and form as definite an idea as 












he can from so short a description of the following. 

Chlorine.—A yellowish green gas, twice and a half heavier than air; exists large- 
ly in sea water; constitutes more than half of common salt; enters slightly into all 
soils, and is essential to their fertility. The most economical way in which a soil 
deficient of it, can be supplied, is in the form of cheap agricultural salt, such, for 
instance, as comes from fish barrels, or has been damaged by shipping, and is worth 
little or nothing for other purposes, 

Sulphur.—A yellow, solid substance, insoluble in water, pretty generally known 
as Roll Brimstone; flowers of sulphur, a fine yellow powder, or the milk of sulphur 
(lac sulphuris) a still finer powder, nearly white. Sulphur exists in all soils; consti- 
tutes a portion of guano, superphosphate of lime, of animal manures, and of ferti- 
lizers generally, If we were to analyze 86 lbs. of ground plaster, we should find it 
to consist of precisely 32 lbs, oxygen, 20 Ibs. lime, 16 Ibs, sulphur, and 18 ]bs. water 
Derived from the soil and fertilizers, sulphur passes through the food into the ani- 
mal economy, forming a part of the tendons, skin, horn, hoof, and especially of hair 

















and wool. 

Phosphorus,—A yellowish substance, of about the hardness of bees’ wax, existing 
in all good soils, essential to the growth of thecereals, grasses and most other crops. 
Is supplied to the soil originally from the decomposition of the rocks. Re-supplied 
to soils exhausted of it in the form of guano, superphosphates and barn manures. 
Passes from the soils to the crops, and thence to animals, making up a large part of 
the bones and a considerable portion of the muscles, blood, and some other parts. 

Carbon.—Chareoal is carbon, mixed with a little soot and ash, Diamond is pure 
carbon, Plumbago, wrongly called black lead, as used in our pencils, is a less pure 
form of carbon. Strange as it may seem to our young readers, charcoal, diamond 
and plumbago, are one and the same thing, except that in the two last there is an in- 
‘ermixture, almost too small to mention, of other ingredients. 

Silicon.—This is the basis of sand, flint and quartz rock. It is a brownish pow- 
der, a little resembling the paint called Spanish brown ; is very abundant in nature, 
constituting probably as much as one fifth of the entire globe. 

Nitrogen.—A colorless gas. About four fifths of the air are nitrogen. The re- 
maining fifth is mostly oxygen. It constitutes a part of all plants and animals; is 
supplied to the soil in the form of ammonia and the nitrates, as they exist in guano, 
animal manures, vegetable fertilizers, green crops ploughed in, &c. 
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Hydrogen.—A colorless gas, about fourteen times lighter than air, used on account 
of its levity for filling baloons. Water is composed of one part by weight of nitrogen 
to eight parts of oxygen. In bulk, the hydrogen in water is twice that of the oxy- 
gen. If you simply heat a gallon of water it will expand into some 1700 gallons of 
steam ; but if you decompose a gallon of water, that is, separate the oxygen from 
the hydrogen, it makes 1000 gallons of the former, and 2000 gallons of the latter ; 
and then if you mix the two and set fire to them, they return back with a violent 
explosure, to one gallon of water. It is quite possible to educe light and heat from 
water, but as no economical mode of doing it is yet discovered, we shall probably 
have to resort to other materials for replenishing our hearths and lamps a while longer 
yet, notwithstanding Mr. Paines’ promises to the contrary. We donot despair how- 
ever of important discoveries being yet made in this line; and if they should be 
let us not be more surprised than our fathers would have been at the thought of 
sending our errands by electricity across the ocean in a second, a thing which we 
hope is on the eve of being done. 

Iron.—This is too well known to require us to speak at large here. In another 
place we shall illustrate facts concerning it of great importance to the farmer as 
well as to many others. 

Manganese.—This is a metal somewhat resembling iron. Like iron it exists in 
most soils, like that it is never found separate from other substances, but has to be 
prepared, like iron, by separating it first from other matters with which it is com- 
bined. 

Potassium.—This is a brilliant, silver-white metal, light enough to swim on water, 
and so combustible, that it takes fire and burns with great heat, on falling upon 
water, however cold, or even upon ice. It is the basis of potash; and it exists in 
all soils, as variously compounded with other substances, also in all plants, and in 
the animal tissues. 

Sodium.—This is the basis of soda; is a dingy whiteish metal, comparing in ap- 
pearance with potassium about as copper does with silver; is lighter than water; 
floats on water and takes fire, if the water be a little warm, but is not enkindled, 
like potassium, by cold water or ice. 

Calcium.—This is a yellowish-white metal, and is the basis of lime. It is very 
abundant in all limestone regions, 

Magnesium.—A white, shining metal, the basis of the magnesia of the shops. 

Aluminum.—The basis of clay; a bright, silver-like metal, not easily rusted, hav- 
ing nearly the strength of iron, with little more than the weight of wood. 

Of these elements, it will be perceived that four, oxygen, chlorine, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, are gases, Four, sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and silicon, are solids, 
at ordinary temperatures, Seven, iron, manganese, potassium, sodium, calcium. 
magnesium, and aluminum, are metals. 

Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, are regarded as organic elements, because 
entering largely into organized bodies—plants and animals. All the rest are con- 
sidered as inorganic elements, because not found in organized bodies, except in small 
quantities—that which constitutes the ash when the vegetable or animal matter is 
burned; and it should be remembered—what we have before stated—that when an 
organized body perishes, its organic elements pass into the air and become a part of 
it, while the inorganic fall as ash, and become a part of the soil, and that whether 
the body be destroyed by the rapid process of combustion, or by the slow process of 
decay. 

Very few of the above fifteen substances are ever seen in their pure, elementary 
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state, except in the chemist’s laboratory ; and it is difficult for those who have not 
seen them, to form a just conception of their properties. We have endeavored to 
give as good an idea of them, as we could by mere description, because it is out of 
these that nature constructs those compounds with which we have to do in actual 
life—those which constitute the rocks, the soils, plants, animals, our own bodies 
even, and all that we see about us. 

If two elements combine with each other, they form what is called a binary, (or 
two-fold) compound. Three elements combined, form a ternary, (or three-fold) com- 
pound, But it seldom, or never happens, that three elements combine with each 
other directly. It is a general law of nature, that the elements combine first in 
pairs, and then these pairs combine with each other. If the warp for a piece of 
cloth be of cotton and wool, here are two substances. If the filling be of wool and 
flax, here again are two; but how many are there in the texture? Not four, but 
three, because one is common to the warp and the filling. So it is with chemical 
combinations ;—sulphur and oxygen form sulphuric acid ; oyxgen and iron form oxide 
of iron; now put these two pairs together, and you have sulphate of iron, a ter- 
nary, or triple compound. If every farmer in North America, in addition to his 
practical skill, understood the nature of this one compound, as well as the chemist 
in his laboratory, it would be worth at least a hundred millions annually to the con- 
tinent. Millions of acres, now almost useless, would soon be producing valuable 
crops, and the reclamation would be at a trifling cost, compared with the value of 
the increased produce. It is so with a great many other compounds that either en- 
rich or ruin the soil; if the practical farmer understood their nature, he and the 
whole country would feel the benefit. But can he understand them, and yet be in- 
dustrious in the practice of his profession? We admit there is some difficulty. A 
shrewd, common-sense, and pretty intelligent farmer, once said to an editor in our 
hearing: “ You tell us we should know a great deal, but we know nothing more for 
your telling us that.” He was right. The agricultural press has been in fault. It 
has told the farmer that he should know every thing, but has it helped him to know 
any thing of the real science that underlies his practice? Certainly it has, and it 
has been of immense benefit to the farming interest. But, to our apprehension, it 
has not done the thing right end first. It has not begun at the beginning, and 
taught the rudiments of science, and defined its terms, and made itself understood— 
has not measured out its teachings to the wants of men, who are not students of all 
day long, but have to catch a little now and a little then, as opportunity occurs. 
We are resolved to reform in this respect, and the farmer, or the farmer’s boy, or the 
farmer’s wife or daughter, who will follow us in these articles, shall not have occa- 
sion to say that we have taught nothing practical, or within their reach. Bear 
with us in one or two more of these rudimentary articles, (which we know are dry,) 
as they are absolutely necessary to a just understanding of what is to follow, and we 
will be as practical as you wish, will use no jaw-breaking terms that can possibly 
be avoided, and will come with our chemistry into your every-day affairs, and it 
shall show you not only what sulphate of iron is, but why it sours the soil and how 
you may sweeten it; not that genial warmth and gentle motion with free access of 
air makes the “butter come,” for you know that well enough, but why it does; 
nor that yeast makes the bread rise, for you know that better than we, but why; 
and so of other things both pleasing and profitable for you to know, but which, 
hitherto, have been known but to a few. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


THE WEATHER. 
APPEARANCE OF Biaps, Flowers, etc., In Nicuors, Tioga Co., N. Y., ny May, 1857. 


By R. Howell. 


Place of Observation, 42 degrees North, on a Diluvial Formation, about 40 feet abou: 
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‘REMARKS. 


| 42 |South |Cloudy) Rain set in at 4 P.M.; some snow; barn swal- 
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South; “ | Rain by squalls all day. [lows came. 
North; “ 

S.East| “ /| Hard rain nearall (ay; began before day. 
North) “ | Light rain by squalls; soft maple in bloom. 
South; “ | Light rain in the night. 

\North) “ | Light rain in the night; toads first heard. 

. First whip-poor-will heard. 

South; “ | First bumble bee and small white flower seen. 
North * Peach trees in bloom; first water snake seen. 
| to 4 Dandelion and black currant begin to bloom. 
| “ | Clear 

South Cloudy 

North) “ | Hard rain all day; daffodils and sugar maple 
he “| Very hard rain nearly all day. [ bloom. 
err ‘* | Hard shower in the night. 

| “ » Water-trough froze over; blue-belle in bloom. 
‘South «« | Rain set in at 6 P.M.; rain all night. 

North) “ | Hard rain all day, with snow—hills white. 

be " English cherries begin to bloom. 

Son “| A few plant corn; first humming-bird seen, 
de Ws, - Plum trees and Juneberry begin to bloom. 

| |  « | Common cherries begin to bloom; sugar ma- 
| ple in full bloom. 

South! “ | White ash in full bloom; red currants bloom. 
®,. oe: few apple trees begin to bloom. 

in «| Rain set in at 5 P.M. 

S.&N. | « | Three fields of corn up on Susquehanna flats. 
iNorth; “ 

iglat e [ bloom. 
‘South “ | Light rain in morning; apple trees in full 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE Montu or May. 


With the exception of a few days, cold and very wet, so much so that by 
the time farmers could get their land ready for sowing a heavy rain would set in, 
so that at the end of the month hundreds of farmers had not finished sowing oats, 
and but little corn was planted till the 23d, and the following Monday and Tuesday, 
and on the hills a number of farmers had not finished at the end of the month. 
There was but little grass till after the 20th, although many turned out before the 
15th because they had no fodder. 
Hay rose from $6 or $7 in the winter to $14 or more during 
the month, and corn rose from 62} cents in April to $1 06 cents at the end of the 
month ; and oats from 40 cents to 62$ cents. All kinds of fruit trees were from 
eight to fifteen days later in bloom than in former years. Apple tree leaves on the 
20th were no larger than a five cent piece, and at the end of the month forest trees 
generally showed but little greenness, and on many of them the leaves hardly to be 


in a number of years, 


seen. 


Hay and all kinds of fodder scarcer than before 
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Insects 
DESTRUCTIVE TO THE LEAVES, ETC., OF VEGETATION, 

Havine, by chance omitted, for one number, our familiar illustration of this branch 
of economical farming, which has so long occupied our attention, we again recur to 
the topic with fresh interest. But if we have been inactive for a month, not so ex- 
actly with those of whom we are now to speak. 

Hybernians, are a group of caterpillars, chiefly without any covering, or naked, 
which are exceedingly destructive to various kinds of trees. They have ten legs, 
six before and four behind. The eggs are laid in rows in the spring, upon the 
extremities of the branches by the parent moth, from sixty to a hundred in number, 
which are hatched about the middle of May or when the currant is in blossom, and 
she then dies, Canxer-worms belong in this group. The young canker-worm is of 
various colors, but generally a dark brown, or blackish, with a stripe on each side, 
and two light bands across the head. The belly is also light colored. On the tip 
of the last ring are two warts. When not eating they lie at full length on the leaf, 
or rather beneath it. They are about one inch in length, and are sometimes called 
Inch worms. When about four weeks old, they drop down by a thread to the 
ground, and descending from two to six inches beneath the surface, according to 
Dr. Harris, they become erysalids in twenty-four hours. They are of a light brown 
color. They come out chiefly by night. The females are destitute of wings. 

Canker-worms or Span-worms, (Geometers,) are naked or covered only by a very 
short down, smooth, except the warts already spoken of. As they grow older they 
grow darker in color. Some species, instead of lying at full length when at rest, ex- 
tend themselves like a short twig, their hind legs only being in contact with the leaf 
or twig, and remain so for hours, When they are alarmed, they drop by their 
thread and hang suspended in the air,and when the supposed danger is passed, they 
climb up by the thread, seizing it with their jaws and fore legs, while they draw up 
their hind legs, and then extend themselves as before. A few make for themselves 
thin cocoons, protected partially by leaves, and thus undergo their transformations 
A few others fasten themselves to the stems of plants without any protection, and 
are thus changed to crysalids. 

In their perfect state, they are slender moths, with tapering antenne, those of the 
males being often feathered, Their feelers are short and slender, the thorax not 
crested, wings large, angular, thin, often marked by one or more bands, and when 
at rest, slightly inclined or nearly horizontal. A very few species carry their wings 
like the skippers, the hind wings extended horizontally and the fore wings somewhat 
raised and but partially closed, or one or both pairs extended and elevated. 

The crysalis of this moth is of a light brown coler; that of the female is larger 
than that of the male. During a mild season, and after a hard frost, in the fall, the 
insect bursts the skin of the crysalis and comes up to the surface. This process is 
often delayed for weeks, and even months, so that they come up at almost all sea- 
sons. As the female has no wings, it is confined to a very limited space, scarcely 
leaving the ground covered by the limbs of the tree from which it dropt. She 
slowly finds her way up the trunk of the tree, to the branches. The male being 
provided with wings, soon follows after them, and being winged, they flutter about 
the female during her ascent, during which they pair. The more general time of 
this rising isin March. Soon after the female has laid her eggs she languishes and 
dies, as already stated. 
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The defenses generally empioyed, and most efficient, we described on a former oc- 
casion. To prevent the ascent of the females, tar, or raw cotton, or dissolved or 
melted India-rubber, may be placed on bands of cloth or otherwise, around the 
trunk of the tree in October or early in November, and daily renewed till the insect 
ceases to appear. Collars of tin or lead, or troughs containing a cheap oil with some 
careful stuffing of fine hay, ete., which will not absorb the oil between them and 
the tree, is often used with good success. A little mound of sand while it remains 
dry, around the base of the tree, has proved an impassible barrier to this insect. 
Sprinkling the leaves, ete., with fine air-slacked lime is sometimes successful, if used 
when the leaves are wet with dew or rain. A mixture of a pound of soap to seven 
gallons of water, thrown upon the trees by a syringe, has also been found efficient 
in destroying these and other insects, without injury to the tree. 

After they have entered the ground, swine will destroy great numbers of them. 
Ploughing will facilitate this mode of their destruction. Some recommend plough- 
ing in June and the removal of the soil to the depth of six inches, for some four or 
five feet from the trunk of the tree, replacing it with compost or rich earth. The 
earth carried away should be thrown into a pond-hole and left covered with water. 
These last-mentioned plans are recommended by some of the best farmers in Massa- 
chusetts. Another mode of destroying caterpillars was accidentally discovered bya 
gardener in Glasgow, Scotland. A woolen rag blown by the wind into a currant 
bush, was found covered with these insects. Placing pieces of cloth among his 
bushes, through his garden, he found multitudes collected on them for shelter. In 
this way he destroyed thousands every morning. We know not why this should 
not succeed with one species as well as with another. 

The canker-worm has a destructive natural enemy in several kinds of birds, and 
in a large splendid ground-beetle, called Calosoma Scrutator. The ichneumon fly 
stings great numbers of them, depositing an egg in each worm which it pierces. 
Zach egg hatches a maggot that preys upon the worm and destroys it. The Platy- 
gaster, another four-winged fly, drops an egg in each egg of the canker-worm, which 
becomes a fly like its parent. 

Another span-worm, larger than the canker-worm, of a light yellow color, head 
rust-color, with black lines on the back, is often found very destructive to apple- 
trees, elms, ete. It appearsat the same time with the canker-worm, resembles it in 
its habits, and can be kept in check by the use of similar means. 

INSECTS ATTACKING THE COTTON PLANT. 

A commission has been given, very judiciously, by the general government, to our 
learned friend, Mr. T. Glover, to investigate the habits and conditions of insects in 
the Southern States. In times past comparatively little has been done, in this direc- 
tion, in that section of country, although we should seem, perhaps, inexcusably ur- 
just or ignorant, did we omit the mention of a splendid work, on “the rare insects 
of Georgia,” by Mr. Abbott, a work, neither excelled nor equalled, as a work of art, 
on that subject, in this country. Other gentlemen have contributed valuable essays 
in different periodicals, but no general examination, as by State authorities, has, to 
our knowledge, been undertaken. We can not therefore do a better service to our 
numerous Southern readers on this subject, than to follow the track of Mr. Glover, 
presenting his experience in this investigation, as found in his official report, in con- 
nection with the other sources of knowledge at our command, 
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CUT WORM. 
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THE CUT WORM, 


This insect has been very troublesome; many cotton fields being literally thronged 


with them, so that most of the plants were 
either eaten off or destroyed. Whensuch 
numbers are found, swine are perhaps 
the most efficient exterminators. Young 
pigs will not root deep enough to injure 
the roots of the plant, and experience 
shows that they will select those spots 
which are most infested by the worm. 
Like other moths, a lantern placed in and 
around the fields, will attract the insects, 
in their winged state, who fly into the 
fiame and burn their wings, by which 


means they are or may be easily captured, their power of flight being destroyed. 
Mr. Glover describes a lantern of peculiar form, which may have some advantages 
over all others; we should not, however, place much value on a lamp of any pecu- 


} THE COTTON CATERPILLAR. 
4 This insect, sometimes called the Cotton-army worm, is very destructive to the 
leaves of the plant. Sometimes they appear in great 
numbers. In other years, they do not. In 1855, as Mr. 
Glover informs us, this insect first appeared in August, on 
the plantation of Mr. Hunter, of Tallahasse, Ga., and gra- 
dually spread over that region, so that in October, much damage had been done. 


The perfect insect, he describes as of a triangular 
shape, the head and the extremities of the wings 
forming the angles. The upper wings are reddish 
gray, having a dark spot, with a whitish center, 
on each. The under wings are reddish gray. As 
the insect grows older, the gray changes to a more 
reddish tinge. Like other moths, it flies by night, 
and if undisturbed, remains motionless during the 
day. When in the open air, they are found among 
and under the leaves of the cotton plant, and also 
among the weeds. The eggs are principally de- 
posited on the under side of the leaf, but often on 
the outer calyx, and sometimes on the stem, ten to 
fifteen being on a single leaf. They are small and 


being of a green color, and closely attached to the leaf, it is difficult to distinguish 
them from it. The eggs are hatched, according to Dr. Capers, in from fourteen to 
twenty days, but Mr. Glover found them hatched “invariably, in a week from the 
time they were brought into the house.” The young caterpillars are able to suspend 
themselves by a thread, when shaken from the plant; when fully grown they mea- 
sure from one and a half to nearly two inches in length. The first brood appears in 
August and September. Those examined by Mr. Glover were all of a green color, 
with narrow, longitudinal light stripes along each side of their bodies and two 
broader light-yellowish stripes along each side of their backs, and down the center of 
each of which, was one distinct, narrow, light-colored line. Each of the broader 
bands was marked with two black spots on each segment, and on each segment of 
the sides, were three or more dark dots. The head was yellowish-green, spotted 
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with black. The caterpillars of the second and third generations are of a much 
darker color than those of the first, their underparts are more of a yellowish green, 
and their sides sometimes of a purple cast. Their backs are black, with three dis- 
tinct light-colored lines running down their length, and their heads are also darker, 
and of a yellowish brown, spotted with black. 

In fifteen or twenty days after this caterpillar has attained its full size it ceases 
to eat, doubles over a portion of a leaf, and fastening the edge by its own silk, forms 
an imperfect cocoon. The erysalis is first green, changing to a brown and almost to 
a black. It is furnished with small hooks by which it can fasten itself to the leaf. 
The habits of this insect do not seem as yet to be definitely understood. Fires and 
lamps are resorted to for the destruction of these insects; white cotton flags about 
a yard square, are also used, as are the woolen rags already mentioned. 
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Health, Morals, Patriotism. 


Arter our thirty-two pages of Agricultural matter, and our condensation of Me- 
chanical matters for the next sixteen, and our Scientific articles, done in plain Eng- 
lish for the general reader, we always feel a relief, in coming more freely into the fam- 
ily circle,;where we may throw off restraint, talk with the old folks, take a romp with 
the children, hear them laugh, and perchance give them now and then a bit of good 
advice. 

Of all the thousand and one subjects to be talked of on these occasions, none is of 
more importance than the one at the head of these remarks. It is sad that scores 
are born with frail constitutions, are diseased from the dawn of being, and never 
know the blessing of anything like good health. But it is sadder far that hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands, are every year spoiling a sound constitution, inherited 
from healthy parents, worth more than all the gold of Ophir, and easier to keep, if 
they could but understand, in time, and obey the laws of health. The following con- 
siderations serve to illustrate the value of what thousands are throwing away, as if 
not worth preserving. 

You see men and women every day, with large hearts, of noble impulses, really 
desirous of enacting a useful part in life, but unable by reason of impaired health. 
Treasures of kindness, which they would diffuse, if their strength were equal to their 
will, they can now only receive. You often see them departing from life when life 
should flow at the highest—manhood, womanhood, youth and childhood lost to the 
world and the world lost to them. It would be rash to say that all this is chargeable 
to ignorance or disregard of the laws of life and health. But that a large part of it 
is to be so charged, who can doubt? To say that the good, the virtuous, the pure- 
minded, those inclined to be industrious, useful, benevolent, ought not to die till after 
a long time, might sound very strangely. But we would like our readers to look 
around them and see if too many, with the buds of hope, or the blossoms of promise, 
or the rich but immature fruits of life upon them, have not left us too soon for the 
world, too soon for themselves, and sooner than Divine providence would have per- 
mitted, had not his own laws, imprinted on our very being, been violated. 

You hear a child ery. Nothing will pacify him. If the little one were a demon, he 
could not be more ungratefully regardless of every kind effort in his behalf. A boy 
or a girl is peevish, sour, petulent, always in trouble, always troublesome, having per- 
haps no friend but the mother, and that one only because the mother’s love knows 0 
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bounds, and can hardly make distinctions. One man is recklessly brave —runs into 
danger when there is no good reason for it; another trembles and flies when he 
ought to stand at his post. One is over excitable, easily thrown off his guard, now 
angry without a cause, at another time boisterous with mirth, and at another sad 
enough to give the horrors to all about him, to-day endangering his own and others’ 
safety by reason of excessive anger, to-morrow grieving himself to death for what he 
has done or left undone; another has not spirit enough to be angry, and as for being 
clad or sorry for anything, you would about as soon expect it of a stick. There.is a 
reason for this unhappiness somewhere. The instabilities, the inconsistencies, the 
failures of high expectations in life are not causeless. 

We do not mean to imply that all the babyishness, and petulence, and unhappiness, 
all the recklessness and cowardice, the outburts of passion and the consequent crimes, 
the lack of mental balance and the want of moral courage, in the world, are the re- 
sult of ill health. Nor would we insinuate that ill health always results from a viola- 
tion of natural laws; but that it often does, is too plain to admit of a douht; and 
that a healthy body is favorable to the attainment of a well balanced mind and a 
good heart, is equally clear. 

The English are fast getting it into their heads that the Anglo-Saxon blood, or 
rather the Anglo-Norman, as they call their own race, can not be long propagated in 
this country; that it can not be fully acclimated and yet retain its pristine vigor. 
Some among us would say, they wish to have it so. We do not think so badly of 
them. True there are narrow minds everywhere ; and envy is cruel wherever it ex- 
ists; but we believe of England at large, that, as a mother rejoices in the fair propor- 
tions of a daughter, so she would rejoice to see us a great and happy nation, at peace 
and in honorable alliance with herself. Our climate is not as favorable to a full and 
manly development of the individual as hers. Nevertheless we have it in our power 
to falsify her predictions, whether uttered in malice or in sorrow. The problem turns 
not upon climate but upon ourselves. 

If we will insist that our youth be guided by age, instead of being left while yet 
inexpert to their own guidance; if those of both sexes shall be trained to as much 
healthful, invigorating, out-of-door exercise as those of old England; if we will prac- 
tically admit, what we all know to_ be true, that quiet comfort, innocent pleasures, 
industry, and a good conscience, are infinitely more to be desired than sudden wealth, 
with all its accompaniments, including a guilty conscience among the rest, then will 
the predictions of transatlantic croakers be vain. They will pass over us, like slander 
over a good man, who lives it down. 

But if childhood is to receive no counsel from the experience of age; if young 
America at seventeen is to be too wise to be instructed by old fogy fathers and mo- 
thers of forty; if the garden hoe, and rake, and the bridle reins are to be regarded 
as too vulgar things for delicate hands; if our girls in their teens are to be too high- 
minded to assist their mother in the family affairs, or to do anything else, except to 
sit down and read a novel and wait for a beau; if our sons are all to live by their 
wits, except the foolish ones, who were born to hew and grub; above all if intempe- 
rance is to sweep over the land ; if our liquor dealers are to be made nabobs for. poi- 
soning us to death; if, in proportion as their vile concoctions lack exhilaration, we 
must swallow the more, making the trade so much the better for them and the worse 
for us; if we are to smoke, chew and snuff from childhood on; if we are to cherish 
visions of a deceitful liberty, that refuses all restraints, that neither fears God nor 
regards man, that may wrong others at pleasure, and abuse our Own nature because it 
is nobody’s business but ours, that allows practice: utterly inconsistent with the pro- 

pagation of a healthy race, as if, forsooth, posterity might not complain of the in- 
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fliction of a deteriorated constitution, provided only that we who now live mind 
our own business, have our enjoyments, elevated or vicious as we choose, and make 
our money, honestly if we can, but make it, then will those predictions prove too 
true. There will be neither health nor wealth, neither private worth nor national 
dignity nor independence; and that the Anglo-Saxo-Norman race has deteriorated 
on our shores will become a matter of history.—Ep. 















Do Right. 


WE sometimes get the 6/wes—it is all wrong, and one never ought to have them— 
and we tay, in view of the tricks, frauds, crimes and outrages all around, that men 
are taking leave of their virtue, their honor, and their integrity, as things that are 
done with, not suited to the age, to be cast off, like winter garments in spring 

Then, again, we think, it is so perfectly manifest that “Honesty is the best policy ;” 
that all but fools must see it, and begin to do right from selfish motives if they have 
no better, and so the world will be saved from universal corruption and degradation. 
We cheer up again; we begin to look on the bright side; we say, there will be vir- 
tue yet, there will be moral worth, there will be fair dealing ; honor, integrity, the 
fear of God, a generous love for man will outlive this boisterous squabble for sudden, 
ill-gotten wealth. 

That most execrable saying, that ‘‘ all the world’s a cheat, and he’s a fool that 
won’t have a hand in it,” is magnificently refuted in the following, from Fowler & 
Wells’ Life Illustrated. May they give us many such illustrations of life. We would 
rather be the author of the imperishable thought it contains, than the owner of mil- 
lions obtained by means the least questionable. Reader, if it makes you feel as much 
better as it has us, you will want to read it more than once. Duty should be done, 
reward or no reward in view; but we are always thankful to the man who makes us 
see and feel that well-doing and its reward is so nearly the whole of life, that it mat- 
ters little for the rest. 


‘‘A wealthy merchant remarked a few days since, that he was fully convinced, from 
his own experience, that the means to achieve success lay in a nutshell—po RiGur. 
* When I say success,’ said he, ‘I mean not only the aecumulation of fortune, but the 
ability to enjoy it—to live a useful, happy life.’ What is the use of much wealth if 
we know that it was obtained by wronging the widow and orphan, by the tricks of 
trade, selling articles for what they were not, and a thousand modes of unfair dealing ? 
Granting that men grow better by doing kindly acts, and feel the better for seeing 
others do them, how sickening it must be to the true man to know that by false deal- 
ing he has curdled the milk of human kindness in one breast, turning it to bitter gall! 
If wealth comes by such means let it come not at all. Shall an active man, possess- 
ed of God-given powers, turn back to his past life and be able only to say: I have 
done nothing to add to the wealth of the world in gold or silver, or in artistic pro- 
ductions, but have coveted the labors of ochers, heaped treasures sordidly to myself, 
foolishly supposing that I might trample downall feelings and sympathies not directly 
productive of gain? or shall he rather be able to say that, While I have industriously 
gathered wealth, I have done it with cheerful looks, kindly words, warm sympathies; 
{ have done it by making things which have added to the comfort of men, by bring- 
ing within the reach of the poor great means of present enjoyment, the opening of 
a brilliant future, by throwing lights of sympathy on the dejected, lifting up the 
down-fallen, strengthening the weak, infusing in all a fervent belief in the brighter 
part of their being? Such a life will enable a man to throw off his wealth as a scale. 
at the last day, bearing away only the imperishable soul, which has accumulated 
strength along with the mass of worldly goods justly and usefully obtained. Would 
you, young man, belong to the latter class? po rigntr. How much better to do 
right, if you die not worth a farthing, and feel that you have rather added to the 
good faith in the higher life on earth, than to die while rolling in the luxury, pomp, 
and pride of ill-gotten gains! Then po rient! po rtGur! and if tempted for mone- 
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tary ease and vanity to abuse your better nature, rest assured that both the body and 
spirit will suffer in a ratio corresponding to the transgression. There is but one 
road to happiness and contentment—po RIGHT. 










A New Sport for Ladies. 


Iris said that fishing is becoming a popular amusement for the ladies in some 
parts “ out west.” Good, if they will dress accordingly. We would recommend an 
enlargement of the bonnet for sunny days, and india-rubber hoods and boots for rainy 
weather. Perhaps a slight shortening of the dress, as compared with Broadway 
fashions would be convenient. But let them go a-fishing. Anything to draw our 
women from the everlasting tread-mill round of kitchen, pantry, and sitting-room. 
If the garden and the side-saddle will not draw them into fresh air, let the fish-pond 
and the trout-stream do it.—Eb. ° 





















Manufactures in Alabama. 


Tue Huntsville Advocate states that manufactures in Lauderdale county are rapidly 
crowing in importance, value and variety. Water power there is great, and excellent 
sites for mills, factories, etc., abound. Manufacturing there is more profitable than 
any other pursuit. Seven thousand bales of cotton are expected to be required this 
vear. Most of the operatives, too, are whites—men, boys, girls and women, who 
now get paid for their labor, where before there was no demand atallfor it. Villages 
are growing up where these manufactories are established as they do in the North, and 
have the same thriving appearance, with churches, schools, etc. The Advocate says: 

We hope to see the manufacturing spirit in Lauderdale grow and multiply until it 
becomes the Lowell of the South. She has greater power, free from disease, fuel, 
labor, mental and practical knowledge. And there is no limit to the demand for all 
that she can manufacture. There is wealth, power, population and independence to 
all in the business.— Fr. 

Our Southren brethren are beginning to understand it. Agriculture, or planting, (if 
the distinction must be made, we love to call it all agriculture, as this last fairly covers 
the whole) will impoverish any nation under heaven if the manufacturer is not among 


them. Here is another.—Ep. 
























A LetreR from one of the upper counties in Georgia gives the most flattering ac- 
count of cotton manufacturing in that State. Many of the factories were established 
some years since, and even at the present high prices of the staple, are paying the 
stockholders handsome dividends, seldom, if ever, falling below 20 per cent. The 
yarns and osnaburgs are of the first quality, and a better description of cotton being 
used in their manufacture, they find a more ready sale in Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New-York and Boston, than similar products of Eastern mills. With cheap fuel, right 
in the midst of the cotton growing region, illimitable water power, and the most 
agreeable and healthful climate in the world, there is no reason why all the Southren 
States should not possess manufactories of this kind.— Natchez Courier, 9th. 

To us these views from such a quarter look the worse for old England, and not 
quite so well for New-England, but all the better for the South. In order to steady 
prominent prosperity, Agriculture and the mechanic arts muet dwell lovingly togeth- 
er on the same soil. The farmer helps the mechanic ; the mechanic helps the farmer. 
Part them, and both whistle for a customer ; the middleman gets the earnings of both. 
Part them and expect prosperity! You might almost as well part a man and wife and 


expect a legitimate posterity.—Ep. 


Learn to Spell. 
An editor received a letter in which weather was spelt ‘‘ wether.” He said it was 
the worst spell of weather he had ever seen. 






























Children’s Page. 


Gentle Words. 


THE sun may warm the grass to life, It is not much the world can give, 
The dew the drooping flower, With all its subtle art, 

The eyes grow bright and watch the light And gold and gems are not the things 
Of Autumn's opening hour— To satisfy the heart, 

But words that breathe of tenderness, But oh, if those who cluster round 
And smiles we know are true, The altar and the hearth, 

Are warmer than the Summer time, Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
And brighter than the dew. How beautiful is earth! 


The Ploughshare. 


Tue bark may rest upon the wave, the spear may gather dust, 
But never may the prow that cuts the furrow lie and rust ; 
Its metal is unsullied, no blood stain lingers there, 
God speed it well, and let it thrive unshackled everywhere. 
Exiza Cook. 





Ghildten’s Page. 
For the Children to Think of. 


Wonper if we could draw a word of practical instruction for our young readers 
from the things about us? Let us see. 

Here is our office boy. He is a German. Eleven years have passed over him. 
Within that time his father has died. A brother and a sister have gone, and he alone 
is left to a mother of forty, in a strange land, feeble in health, and working hard for 
his and her support. 

Happening in the office with him alone just now, while the fresh morning breeze at 
our window inspired loving thoughts, we held the following conversation: A . 
do you love your mother? Yes. Does she love you? I suppose so. Does she not 
do for you every day what she would not, if she did not love you? Yes. Then she 
does love you, does she not? Yes, she does. And does all she possibly can for your 
good; studies your comfort, clothes you neatly, sends you to the Sabbath-school ? 
Yes, and she is going to send me to the day school soon. 

Well, A , I should almost know you had a good mother, though I never saw 
her, from your coming here so early every morning, so neatly clad and so clean and 
innocent looking. It must be that you have a good mother. Do you always go di- 
rectly home to her when you leave the office in the afternoons? Yes; but she some- 
times lets me go and play with the boys evenings. That is right; she wants you to 
be happy, and she knows you love play ; but would she not love to have you in chat- 
ting with her? I suppose she would. Yes, the time seems shorter to her when you 
are in; she then has less fear of your falling into bad ways, thinks less of the rela- 
tives she has lost, and more of you. Be a good boy; be company for your mother 
as much as you can; tell her all your heart; make her feel that she has cne little 
friend that will be kind always; and when you have to be away use no words she 
might not hear, do nothing she might not see, and you will make a good man and be 
prusperous, if you love and obey your mother ; and now for the post-office. 

Off he goes, and while he is gone, we write the above. But here he comes, with 
letters, containing, we hope, some of the needful, and we must stop. Children, most 
of you have a father to love as well asa mother. Be obedient to them both; above 
all things be kind and loving to your mother; and now read the fifth commandment, 
obey it, and be happy; and we will see what the boy is bringing from the post- 
office.—Ep. 
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Children’s Page. 
A Stomachfull. 


An Irishman, in great fright and haste, rushed into Abernethy’s office, and ex- 
claimed,— 

‘* Be dad, the boy Tim has swollowed a rat ?” 

‘Then, be dad,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ tell the boy Tim to swallow a cat?” 


Epitaph on a Drunkard. 


Here lies the remains of a poor body, 
Who ne’er could refuse a glass of toddy ; 
Despite King Alcohol’s power to save, 
Death has laid his subject in the grave, 
Beneath this stone, which now doth tell, 
Of all his falls where last he fell. 


The Toper’s Nose. 
IN a great storm at sea, when the ship’s crew were all at prayers, a boy burst into a 
fit of laughter; being reproved for his illtimed mirth, and asked the reason of it : 
““ Why,” said he, ‘‘I was laughing to think what a hissing the boatswain’s red nose 
will make when it comes into the water.” 





Morning Reflections. 
Maaistratre.—W hat has brought you here, sir? 
Prisoner.—Two Policeman, please your honor. 
Mag.—Then I suppose liquor had nothing to do with it. 
Pris.—Yes, sir, they were both drunk. 


Parsing Extraordinary. 

Some one furnished a Frenchman with a conjugation of English verbs that will 
strike most people as being amusing if nothing more, He complained much of the 
difficulties of our grammer, especially the irregular verbs. “‘ For instance,” says he, 
“Ze verb to go. Did one ever see one such verb?” And with the utmost gravity 
he read from a sheet of paper: “I go.” “Thou departest.” “He clears out.” 
“We cut stick.” “ Ye or you make tracks.” “They absquatulate.” 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! what disregular verbs you have in your language.” 


A Simile. 


Winceuect tells a story of a dog which undertook to jump across a well in two 


jumps. There are a great many people just like the dog—but they that undertake 


such a feat usually “‘ bring up” down in the water. 


Use no Bad Words. 


Impure words stain the tablets of a virtuous mind, and the more we hear of them 
the less nice becomes our sense of the refined and pure. 


LEARN TO LOVE THE BEAUTIFUL, and appreciate it whether in sound, or objects of 
sight. We are convinced men do but half live in this world, from want of proper 
cultivation of this faculty. We have too few artists in soul and sense. 


A Tumbler. 
“Tis strange,” muttered a young man, as he staggered home from a supper party, 
‘‘how evil communications corrupt good manners ;—I’ve been surrounded by tum- 
blers all the evening and now I’m a tumbler myself.” 


Bring Water. 
‘* Arg those bells ringing for fire ?” inquired Simon Tiberias. ‘‘ No indeed,” ans- 
wered Tibe ; “‘ They have got plenty of fire and the bells are now ringing for water 
to match.” 


‘“‘ CaPITaL punishment,” as the boy said when the school mistress seated him with 
the girls. 



































Book Notices, ete. 





Hook HAotices, ete. 


Report or Wa. H. Lapp, President of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, for the 

year 1856. 

Through some one’s favor this report has reached us. We see that Mr. Ladd speaks 
of a diminution in the wheat crop of that State for the last ten years, but he rejoices 
in a corresponding increase in the corn crop, and asks the Legislature, ‘‘if it does not 
become them to provide by law against the worse than destruction of so many mil- 
lion bushels of this cereal annually,” by distillation, we suppose he means. 

Ohio, it appears, had in 1855, 624,746 horses, valued at $31,415,004. In 1856 it 
had 621,443 horses, valued at $36,231,127. A plain inference would be, since the 
horses have diminished in number but increased in value, that the Buckeyes are mak- 
ing money on their horses out of somebody. 

Their horned cattle have diminished from 1,791,189 in ’55 to 1,687,710 in ’56 ; but 
increased in value from $18,902,006 in ’55 to $21,551,170 in 56. They are thus im- 
proving their breeds of cattle and making money on them also. The President says, 
‘“‘ That from the thousands expended by liberal, enterprising gentlemen, in introduc- 
ing superior horses and cattle, millions are accruing to the State.” We have not one 
doubt it is so. 

The importance of pasturage to the State is spoken of in fitting terms; and liberal 
seeding with more generous supplies of manure, especially in the way of top-dress- 
ing the thinner portions, is commended. President Ladd expresses the hope that by 
the next Agricultural report, ‘‘The vast interest of Ohio may be represented by 
8,000,000 sheep, yielding 25,000,000 Ibs. of wool.” 

The report closes with the recommendation of “A properly conducted Geological 
survey of the State, with a report of the same, digested with a special reference to 
the wants of the people.” What could be more reasonable? How could money be 
better spent, and how can the people of that State, so rich in undeveloped treasures, 
know how best to direct their industrial energies, till such a survey is had? 

If we were a Buckeye, we would clamor for a more thorough survey than has yet 
been made on the Western continent. Ohio can afford it. 


Tue Farmer, an Agricultural Magazine, for New-Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 

Edwards Island. 

The first and second numbers of this new work are on our table. It seems to 
have commenced its existence with a good spirit, and we wish it all success. A sin- 
gle article in the first number, on the improvement of stock, will pay for more than 
one year’s subscription if the farmers of those provinces will heed it. 


Spirit OF THE AGRICULTURAL Press.—A large, well printed sheet with this title, 
full of valuable matter, has reached us from West Urbana, Ill. It is Vol. I., No. 1, 
and promises well. L. G. Chase and A. Gore are editors and publishers. We heart- 
ily welcome them to the brotherhood of workers for the great cause of Agriculture. 
They will get away some of our subscribers, but no matter; there will be enough for 
us and them. Their price is $2 a year in advance. 


American Corn Pianter.—This monthly Southern Rural Magazine, devoted to 
improve Plantation economy, the advancement of Southern Horticulture, Manufac- 
tures, and the Domestic and Mechanic Arts, is well worthy of the attention of the 
Planter, Horticulturist and Housewife. Price $1 a year. It is published by N. B. 
Cloud, M.D., Montgomery, Alabama. 
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GRANVILLE, O., June 12, 1857. 


Messrs. Naso & Parisu: 

GENTLEMEN :—I do no set much value on my own productions and presume that 
you or your readers will think less, but perhaps you can glean something from the 
following statement that may be of some use to your valuable paper. Central Ohio 
was visited last fall with the most severe drouth we have ever experienced, proba- 
bly not more than one-fourth part of the wheat sown ever came up, or if it came up 
it soon died out, and the months of March and April were also hard on the wheat. 
It looked the first of May as if we could not have more than one-fourth of a crop. 
But May and June thus far have done wonders for it, and, although it is late, if the 
midge and rust let it alone we may have two-thirds of a common crop, and ocea- 
sionally a field bids fair to be fine. 

Oats and grass look finely. Meadows though thinned out by the drouth last fal), 
that were not pastured this spring, look well. 

Corn, though late has come finely, and with good cultivating and a favorable sea- 
son, we shall make a larger crop than ever before, as there is a large amount 
planted. 

Fruit bids fair to be a large crop, except peaches and grapes. Most of our peach- 
trees and grape-vines were destroyed by the cold winter of 55 and 6; what remain 
alive, bid fair for a full crop of fruit. 

Cattle were never so searce and high as at this time since the settlement of the 
country. Sheep, in better supply, but in this county not more than one-half as 
many as five years since. The wool has been much of it taken off but none sold yet. 
Buyers are not quite ready to enter the market. 

Hogs are abundant and high, If they should not be thinned off by the disease 
that prevails in some parts of the country (but not here,) and if we get a good corn 
crop, I think pork-eaters may hope for cheaper fare a year from this time. 

Respectfully yours, Ws. 8. Wariaurt. 


Extracts about the Crops. 

“Corn and cotton crops look well in the region of Vicksburg, Miss.” “The 
army worm is committing great ravages in Barren County.” “ There is a general 
complaint throughout this County, (Balt. Md.,) of the destruction of wheat by the 
fly.” In Illinois “The wheat crop is almost an entire failure, owing to being 
winter killed.”———“ In Illinois, the prospects for the yield of wheat and other smal] 
grains are excellent.”——(Take which you please, or neither. We believe that the 
round in which winter wheat had been killed, was much of it sown with spring 
wheat, on account of the high prices. Ep.)——“ The corn crop” in Illinois “ will 
be small.”——({Nobody knows that yet, for July and August are the months that 
make corn. Ep.)}——“Hay,” at the West,“ will be abundant.”——(It can hardly 
fail to be so everywhere, in consequence of so much cool, rainy weather. Ep,)—— 
“The wheat crop, in upper Georgia, is the most promising we have had in many 
years; the oat crop is represented as being uncommonly good; and both crops 














unusually large.” 

The Lawrenceville (8.C.) Herald, thinks the effect of the cold spring may be only 
to retard, but not ultimately to diminish the cotton crop. It would now seem to 
be about settled, that the grass crop—one of the most important—will be every- 
where good. Of the wheat crop, we hardly know what to think, but from all ac- 
counts, incline to a belief that it will be short of an average for the whole country. 
Corn may be an average, or more even, but the prospect certainly is not favor- 
able. Shall we advise to the putting in of turnips in July? But there will be 
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probably a hard drouth after these ene rains, which is bad for the turnip; and 
then we see not when the farmer is ever to do his summer work, aside from the put- 
ting in of late crops, if these long rains continue. 

Accounts from almost all quarters indicate favorably for the fruits.—Eb. 


Show and Trial of Implements. 
A grand exhibition of Implements, with a thorough trial and comparison of their 
respective claims is to come on July 13th, at Syracuse, N.Y., under the auspices of 
the U. 8. A. G. Soe., Col. Marshall P. Wilder, President.—Eb. 


We renew the offer of our May and June numbers, containing the valuable articles 
mn “ Wool,” on the “ Artificial Propagation of Fish” and on “Chemistry for the Mil- 
lion,” to all new subscribers advancing for the next year; and we here extend the 
time to the first of August, provided the large number of extra copies, which we 
printed for the purpose, shall last so long. This applies to the members of clubs, 
forwarding at club rates. We also renew the offer in our last, of premiums to local 
agents and to old subscribers, who will promote the formation of clubs in their res- 
pective neighborhoods,—Ebs. 


New-York Wholesale Prices of Country Produce. 


Fruit.—The fruit market is well supplied with Strawberries from South Jersey 
and Hackensack. Gooseberries, Cherries, and Currants are beginning to be more 
plentiful and cheaper. South Jersey berries are selling at $2 50 a 3 50 per 100 
baskets ; Hackensack, $4 a $6 per 100 baskets. Gooseberries, $3 75 a $4 per bushel. 
Currants, 16c. per lb. Cherries, 12 @ 15e. per Ib. 

Driep Frurr.—Peaches pealed, 18 a 21c. per lb.; do, unpealed, 10 a 12e. per Ib. 


Dried Apples, 11 @ 138¢. per Ib. 

Wurre Beans, $2 a $2 25 per bushel. 

Porators.—There has been no arrival of Bermuda Potatoes the past week, which 
has made them rather scarce, and the price has advanced $1 per bbl. C harlestons 
are also higher, and selling well. Old Potatoes of good quality are also stiffer, and 
the demand i is better than | it was last week. Bermuda New Potatoes, $6 50 a $7 per 
bbl. Charlestons—Mercers, $6 per bbl. ; Round Ones, $5 per bbl. Sweet Potatoes, 
$3 75 a $4 per bbl. Old Potatoes—Mercers, Western, $3 75 a $4 per bbl.; do. Kid- 
neys, $4 a $4 25 per bbl.; Northern and Western Carters, $3 50 per bbl. ; do. do. 
Junes, $2 75 a $3 per bbl; do. do, Mercers, $3 25 a4 3 50 per bbl.; do. do. Reds, 
&2 25 a $2 75 per bbl. 

Turnips.—Ruta Bagas, $1 25 a $1 50 per bbl. 

Ontons.—New-Orleans, $3 25 a $3 50 per bbl. ; Bermuda, $3 per bbl. 

VEGETABLES are not over plenty in market, ow ing to the cold, stormy weather of 
the past week, which has had a tendency to make the prices of all kinds higher. 
Green peas—Jerseys are selling at $3 50 a 4 25 per bbl. Green Beans, $6 a $7 per 
bbl. Long Island Peas, $1 25 a $1 37 per basket. Asparagus, $1 per doz, Lettuce, 
$1 25 a $1 50 perdoz. Radishes, $1 50 a $175 per hundred bunches, Pie Plant, 
75 a 87c. perdoz. New Turnips, $6 a $8 per hundred bunches, 

Burrer.—Orange County Pail, 23 a 25c. per lb.; good State yellow (firkins), 24c, 
per Ib. ; good State yellow (tubs), 22 a 23c. per Ib. ; ; good State Welsh (tubs), 20a 
22e. ; common State, 18 a 19¢. per Ib.; good Western, 19 a 20c. per Ib. ; common 
Western, 13 a 14e. per Ib. 

Larp.—13 a 15e. per Ib. 

Curese.—10 a 11e. per lb, 

Pouttry.—Dressed Fowls, 13 a 14e. per Ib.; do, Turkeys, 15 a 17¢. perlb.; Live 
Fowls, 68 a 8le. per pair; do. Ducks, $1 per pair; do. Turkeys, 14 a 15e. per Ib. ; 
Pigeons, $1 50 a 1 75 per dozen. 

Eees.—State, 194 a 20c. per dozen; Western, 18c. per dozen. 

Brer.—By side, 10 a 12$e. per Ib. Veatr—10 a 13¢, per lb. 

Mutton.—9 a lle. per lb. Lamps—$3 a $4 each. 

Porx.—Corn-fed, 9 a 94c. per Ib. ; Still- fed, £2 a 9e. per Ib. 

CALVES. —Slaughtered, 9a rite. per Ib. ; Live, 7 a Te. per Ib. 

[N. ¥. Times, June 20th. 
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SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME MANURE. 


LDAP LPL PP 


c.B. DE BURG 


Has the pleasure of announcing to his former patrons and other farmers who may wish to 
improve their Soils, that he has during the past year succeeded in manufacturing from the 
Gas Works around the city, a superior quality of Sulphate of “Ammonia,” in large quanti- 
ties, and he is now prepared to furnish 


C. B. De Burg’s Super Phosphate of Lime, 


highly charged with “Ammonia,” which, from experiments made by scrupulous experimen- 
tors, is now acknowledged to be the most valuable element in all kinds of Organic and Arti- 
ficial Fertilizers. Public State Agricultural Societies, and distinguished Farmers tried many 
experiments the past season with his preparation side by side of Peruvian Guano and other 
concentrated Manures, with universal success—detailed accounts of these will shortly be 
placed before the public for examination. The proprietor is working for future and lasting 
reputation, and begs to assure his friends that he will spare no pains or efforts to make every 
package of ‘‘Super Phosphate” bearing his name, just what it purports to be. 

To avoid imposition or deception being practised, henceforth all packages will be distinctly 
marked, ‘“*C. B. De Burg’s No. 1, Super Phosphate of Lime.” 

Pamphlets, with instructions for use, etc., will be forwarded on application to 


C. B. De Bure, Sorx Proprieror, 
tf WILLIAMSBURGH, LONG ISLAND, NEW-YORK. 
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FS je TILTON & McFARLAND, 

26 CEDAR STREET, NEW-YORE, 


OFFER THEIR 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 


To the public, as superior to any manufactured in the world, either for FIRE OR BURGLAR PROOF qualities ; 
and are warranted entirely FRFE FROM DAMPNESS, which is not the case with many others manufactored 
here, Of the thousands sold by us, in not one of the many that have been tested in actual fires of the mosi intense 


heat, have the 
BOOKS OR PAPERS SUFFERED THE LEAST! 


Nor have Burglars, after repeated attempts, ever been able to pick our POWER AND BURGLAR PROOF LOCKS. 
These Safes have the precedence iu the Government Offices at Washington, and are introduced in preference to 


others in the Patent Office, for the safe deposit of Government Jewels. 
(oe Purchasers are invited to call, examine, and compare prices and qualities with other manufacturers’. 


26 CEDAR STREET. New-York. 145 PLATT ST., Baltimore. Md. 
14 HOWARD ST., Boston, Mass. 69 MARKET ST., Nashville, Tenn. 
18 EXCHANGE ST., Portland, Me. 90 BATTERY ST., San Francisco. Cal. 


LYON’S KATHAIRON 


Has now become the standard preparation for the HAIR. Its immense sale, 
nearly ONE MILLION BOTTLES per year, attests its excellence and great 
superiority over all other articles of the kind. The ladies universally pronounce 
the Kathairon to be, by far, the finest and most agreeable article they ever 
used. It RESTORES the Hair after it has fallen out; INVIGORATES and BEAUTI- 
FIES it, giving to it a rich, glossy appearance, and imparts a delightful perfume. 
Sold by all dealers throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and 
South America, at 25 Cents per bottle. 


HELTER. WYNKOOP & Co., Proprietors, 
63 Liberty Street, New-York, 


Manufacturers, also, of Pertumer’y of all kinds, and in great variety 
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Hoctor Holland's Celebrated German Bitters 


PREPARED BY Dr. C. M. JACKSON, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 


Will effectually cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of jj 
Kidneys, and all Diseases arising from a disordered Liver or Stomach—such as 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartby 
Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering x 
the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult Breathing, Fluttering at 
the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Vision, 
Dots of Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspira- 
tion, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs,'&c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and 
great Depression of Spirits. 

The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeling of the wi! 
confidence in its virtues and adaptation to the disexses for which it ix recommended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has s’oud the test of a ten years’ trial before the people ; and jy 
reputation and sale are unrivaled by any similar preparations extant, The testimony in its favor, given by the mo 
prominent and well-known Prysicians and individnals in the country. is immense. and a careful perusal of the, 
manac published annua'ly by the proprietor and to be had gratis of any of his agents, can not but satisfy the m Rept, 18-ly. 
skeptic»] that thie remedy is really deserving the great celebrity it has obtained. : 

Principal Office and Manufactory. No. 96 ARCH STREET, Philadelpma, Pa. Sold by Druggists and Sto 
keepers in every town and village in the United States and Canadas, at 7 cents per bottle. (Oct56ly. 
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rong horse, is 
GAS APPARATUS, eemeary, © | 
After the Patent of the Maryland Portable Gas Company. bbe made to 
C. R. WOODWORTH & CO are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, simple. and efficient Gas Meine man can 
chine, adapted, in all reepecta, to the wants of Private Dwellings, Public and Private Schools, Churches, Colk gr wage. Thi 
Factoires, Hotels .Waterine-Places. &c . as well as of Towns and Villages, Prices for an ordinary dwelling fron aes ies r 


$350 upwar: ~=s—CD. ails will be furnished by applying to 


apl ly] C. WOODWORTH & CO., No. 74 Wall Street, N.Y. 


H. NN. BURROUGHS, 


No. 48 SOUTH FOURTH ST., Philadelphia, 
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_ PROPRIETOR OF THE of Gt 
PORTAGHE IRON WORES, 

BLAIR COUNTY, Pa. Orders received for all kinds of So simple a 


LARGE BAR IRON AND NAILS, fess: 


There being 
Manufactured at the above Iron Works. Also, orders received for lity. 
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, . GARY'S ROTARY FIREENCINE FOMPS. 


y — 


tious. 


Rept. 18-ly. 


Tue Inventor, after thoroughly testing this engine pump, for 
the past two years, feels confident that itis not equalled by any 
thing auw in market, in the way of raising or forcing waiter, the 
motion being rutary, the stream is constant, without the aid of an 
ain vessel, The packingis e!f-edjusting, very durabie, and can 
not well get out of order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for which 
pumps or hydrants may be used, viz., Factories, Steumboate, Tan- 
neries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroads, Water Stations, Hotels, 
Mines, Garden Engines, &c. 

Among the many testimonials given of this pump, is a gold 
medal awarded at the last great Fair ofthe American [nstitute, 

No, | is @ house or well pump and domestic Fire Eagine, and 
will raise from20 to 30 gallons per minute. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

200 “ 120 - 


“ 


“ 300 s6 120 “ 


The quantity raised can be duubled, by doubling the revolu- 
These machines are manufactured and sold by the gub- 
scribers at Brockport, N. Y.; also in this city, 240 Broadway. 


CARY & BRAINERD. 








WIL Lis? 
(PROVED STUMP MACHINE 


PATENTED MARCH 6, 1855. 





brmers, Mechanics, Road Builders, Speculators, 
and all progressive men, your attention is called 
to this Valuable Patent. 


My 8.-ump Machine has great power. It has no equal. 
is simple in its construction, easily worked, and not 
leto get out of repair. Its common weight is about 
ibs. It is easily borne from place to place, and it 
» be loaded in three minutes, and unloaded, set up, and 
lusty stump drawn, all within fifteen minutes, Once 
Nened, it will pull an acre and a half of stumps witb- 
changing anchorage, A single yoke of cattle, or one 
ony horse, is sufficient to work it, With such a team. 
vecessary, a power of from three to five hundred tons 
be made to bear upon a single stump! 
One man can work it, though two work it at a better 
vantage, The time required to extract stumps from six 
ches to four feet in diameter, will vary from two to ten 





minutes. With this Machine, standing trees may be 
taken out, large rocks removed from their beds; and it is 
the best Machine ever invented, not only for pulliag 
stumps, but fur moviog buildings aud other heavy bodies. 
Ail the iron used is wrought, of peculiar quality, im- 
ported, sustaining 57 tons to the iach ! 

The price of these Machines varies according to weight 
and size. [ will furnisnthe Machine at my Manuf:ciory, 
together with an individual right to work it, for $200, I 
reside at Orauge, Massachusetts, where I manufacture 
this article, on a large scale, and hold myself ready te 
fu nish it, or seli rights to use it, in any State or town in 
the Uuion, now unsold, on terms most reasonable. 

This patent begins to be appreciated ; all whu wish to 
bring so good a thing int» use, and thereny make “a pile 
of money,” should come to Orange, see the inventor, see 
the working of the Machine with their own eyes, and if 
not perfectly satisfied respecting its merits, all their ex- 
penses shail be cheerfully paid. 


WILLIAM W. WILLIS. 


Rererences.—New-England Agricultural Journals ; 
Gov. Brown; Prof. Nash; Nourse & Co.; Country Gen- 
tleman, Albany; Rural and Farmer, Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Agricultural Journals in Onio and Michigan, 

June, tf. 





STEVENS’ 
Celebrated Patent Proad-Cast and Drill Seed- Sovver, 


on Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Buckwheat, Hemp, Flax, Cotton, and Rice; also, all kinds 
of Grass-Seeds, togethor with Guano, Lime, Plaster, Bone-Dust, and Ashes; 
Corn, Peas, and Beans, when not planted in hill. 


So simple and cheap an agricultural implement, it is believed, has never before been offered to the public. 

The great amount of labor, und the large per centage of seed saved by the use of this machine, make it for the 
lerest of every farmer, of however limited means, to own one. 
_There being no valves to clog, or machinery of any kind to look after, the cheapest of help can operate it with 


tility. 


A hand machine, costing only $35, will sow from twelve to fifteen acres daily ; larger machines, using one or 
re horses, will suwfrom fifty tv one hundred .cres daily, and do the work in such manner, that the same quantity 


ted will le upon each square foot, rod, or acre of soil. 
For further information, or rights to manufacture ond use, address 


WM. S. SAMPSON, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
3 








GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS. 
25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT 


In first-class engravings will be made, until further notice, on all cash purchases of LOOKING-GLASSES, 
PiCTURE-FRAMES, ENGRAV!I NGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &c., &c., which will be sold, independ. 
ently of the deduction, at the LOWEST MARKET PRICES, and the privilege of selecting said deduction from an immense 
Stock and great variety of Fine Engravings, given to each purchaser. 

In our LOOKING-GLASS DEPARTMENT may be had every variety of Pier, Wall, and Mantel Mirrors, Por. 
trait and Picture Frames, Cornices, Buses, &c., of our own exclusive manufacture, from choice and original 
designs, not elsewhere to be obtained, and of superior quality and style. 

In our FINE ART DEPARTMENT will be found first-class impressions of all the finest European Engravings, 
together with a general assortment of all desirable publications. Proofs, in the earliest states, of all important en- 
gravings, exhibited in advance of publication abroad, from which the trade and others can give their orders for early 
impressions. 

In our ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEPARTMENT will be found (of superior quality, only) every requisite for the 
Artist, Amateur, or Pupil. 

The usual discount to the Trade and Schools. Orders by letter carefully filled and packed with the utmost care, 

To the economist, and all desirous of obtaining superior quality articles, at moderate prices, the above presents 


unusual advantages. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 
353 Broadway, N. Y. 
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OONTAINS SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS — BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED STEEL FASHIONS—FINE WOOD ILLUSTRATIONS— 
HANDSOME PATTERNS FOR ALL KINDS OF NEEDLEWORK. 
WHE BEST & MOST POPULAR WRITERS ARE ITS CONTRBUTORS. 

















CONTAINS SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS— REAUTITUL 
COLORED STEEL PASHIONS—FINE WOOD ILLUSTRATIUNS— 
HANDSOME PATTERNS FOR ALL KINDS OF NEEDLEWORK. | 
TUE BEST & MOST POPULAR WRITERS ARE ITS CONTRBUTORS 

Tsaus, $3 a year. Three Copies, Gi. Bingle Copies, 26 cents. TeP"s, $40 year. Three Copies, $5. Single Copies, 26 cents 


GREEN SAND MARL 


OF NEW -JERSEY. 








eee. 
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Tut NEW-JERSEY FERTILIZER COMPANY is now prepared to receive orders for this 
important Manure. For all lands upon which ashes are beneficial, the Mar] is more than a substi- 
tute. Prof. Cook, in his Annual Report to the Legislature, says: “The value of these Marls is best 
seen in the rich and highly cultivated district which has been improved, almost made, by their use; 
but it may be interesting to examine the causes of their great value in Agriculture, and to compare 







them with other Fertilizers.” 

‘For example: the potash alone may be taken at an average as five per cent. of the whole 
weight of the Marl—a bushel, when dry, weighs eighty pounds, and in the proportion mentioned 
would contain four pounds of potash; this is nearly as much as there is in a bushel of wnleached 
Wood Ashes,” &e. Again: ‘It is probable that the great value of the Marl is to be found in the 
fact, that it contains nearly ali the sublances necessary to make up the Ash of owr common cultivated 
plants.” 

Price, delivered on board vessel, at the wharves of the Company, at Portland 


Heights, N. J., seven CENTS PER BUSHEL. 
For further particulars, see Circular, sent free of postage. 
ceive prompt attention. Address either of the undersigned. 


CHAS. SEARS, Prest., Riceville, New-Jersey. 


TAPPEN TOWNSEND, Treas., No. 82 Nassau St., New-York 
GEO. W. ATWOOD, Sec’y, 16 Cedar St. New-York 
4 









Orders for other Fertilizers will re- 
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Miller's Portable Horse Power Plantation Saw Mil, 


~~ _— > 0 @ 0 a - 





We desire to call the attention of Planters and others who feel the want of a cheap 
and easily operated Saw Mill, for occasional or permenent use, to the above-named 
Mill—being thoroughly satistied that it is the best as well as cheapest now made, com- 
bining all the good points of the older Saw Mills with the labor-saving advantages of later in- 
ventions. The following are the principal advantages that our Saw Mill possesses over all others: 


Ist. The Mill can be run either by HORSE or STEAM POWER-—“Six 
Horses being amply sufficient to manufacture 2,500 feet of lumber from ordinary logs in twelve 
hours. 

2d. Itis the only true Portable Saw Mill in the United States—as with 
our Mill, now working in this city, we will undertake to cut 500 feet of lumber at its present 
situation in the forenoon, and transport the Mill five or ten miles, and cut 500 feet of lumber at 
its new location in the afternoon. 

3d. There is no digging required—a most important advantage to owners of 
swamp or wet land. 

4th. The Log can be rolled on the Carriage without hoisting, as the 
Carriage is only ten inches above the level of the ground. 


5th. We furnish the Mill COMPLETE and PERFECT. The purchaser 
has nothing to do on receipt of his Mill, except to drive say eight or ten stakes to bolt the bed- 
pieces—brace his Mill firmly—put in his team, and commence sawing. 

6th. It is scarcely possible to put it out of repair—and as it is substantially 
built of seasoned timber, its durability is great. 
~ = It can. be operated by one man, although he be unskilled in working other 

w Mi 

8th. We will warrant the Mill to perform as above stated. 

We furnish the Mill complete for $500, and if desired, an excellent Six Horse Power 
for $150 additional. Thus, for $650, we will furnish a complete machine for manufacturing 
lumber, which any farm laborer may operate. 

We desire any intending purchaser to call and see our Mill in operation in this city, before 
purchasing. 

To purchasers who desire to do a large LUMBER BUSINESS, we would state that we manu- 


facture Engines and Boilers especially adapted to running the above 
Mill, (the slabs and saw-dust from the logs being sufficient fuel for the boiler,) at the follow- 
ing rates: 

Engine of 10 Horse-Power—Diameter of Cylinder 6 Inches—Length of Stroke 15 Inches, 
with Feed Pump attached to, and operated by, the Engine—with Locomotive Boiler 10 ft. long, 
with 40 Tubes, 2} inches in diameter, and 6 ft. long. 


The Fire Box is 36 inches long, and 28 inches wide—Smoke Pipe, 18 inches in diameter, 
and 25 feet long. This Engine and Boiler we have rated at only 10 Horse-Power, but the 
majority of manufacturers and mechanics would call it a good 12 Horse-Power. Price, 81.000. 


This Power is sufficient to drive the Mill, together with a Circular Saw, Shingle Mill, a small 
Grist Mill, or other Machinery of a similar character, As surplus power is always of great ad- 
vantage, we would not recommend a smaller Power. 


PRICES: 
Saw Mills,.... 


Patent Six Horse-Power, 
Engine and Boiler, as above described, 


On receipt of-any of the above sums, (or on its being deposited with any responsible firm 
in this city, subject to our order on shipping the goods), we will ship the corresponding machinery, 
boxed; and, if the purchaser desires it, effect the necessary insurance on it. We can ship at 


one day’s notice. 
ren T. MILLER, 120 William Street. 


ALBERT PALMER, ) Gevzrat AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
ona CANADA, AND THE WeEsT INDIES. 


J. H. HUNTINGTON 5) 


SHINGLE MILLS, &C., TO ORDER. 
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EXCELSIOR — 
AGRICULTURAL AL WORKS 


Jounstows, Dec. 1, 1855. 


Ricuarp H. Peass, Ese.—Dear Sir—The Excelsior 
Horse Powers and Threshers, manufactured by you, are 


o- as good machines as can be made, and I threshed 500 
“SE Ope N.Y. ——t bushels of oats in 10 hours, with one, without sweating 
“RICH? H.PEASE. 


my horses a hair,and can do it day in and day out, I 
PROPRIETOR. think | can se four or five machines for you next season. 


‘* The Best, the Cheapest’ — sane J. V. N. MOORE. 


RAILWAY HORSE POWERS, 


THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS, 


Slitting and Cross-Cut Saw Mills, 
CORN AND SEED PLANTERS, 


Fanning Mill, Vegetable Outern | CAC TICHT COMPANY 


Dog Powers, Hay and Stalk Cutters, 
FIELD AND GAnDEN SEEDS. 
Circulars, giving Prices and Warrantec,sent 
py Mail to those that vey] 











THE UNITED STATES 


SELF-GENERATING 


Are selling Patent Righss for Towns, Villages, 
Cities, and Cuunties, for their 








BRILLIANT, PORTABLE, SAFETY 


GAS LAMPS. 


THE REST INVENTION KNOWN FOR ARTIFICIAL 
LIGHT, AND ONE Or THE MOST USEFUL 
INVENTIONS OF THE AGE. 


369 and $71 Broadway 
ALBANY. 





Office, 329 Broadway, New-York. 


SOLOMON ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
Julytf. 


Che American Fertilizing Company, 


Having purchased ef Professor Charles Stearns, a patent granted by the United States Patent Office, 
on the 3d of March, 1857, are now prepared to furnish to Agriculturists their highly ConcenTRaTED, 
NITROGENIZED, and AMMONIATED GREEN SAND MARL FEeRrTILizers, being the cheapest aud most en- 
during Fertilizer, and the only Fertiliser containing al] the alkaline salts and soluble silicates so essen- 
tial in the estimate of De Berg, and his compeers in chemistry, as a perfect Fertilizer. 

The Company are largely interested in Guano Island, and can at all times furnish their customers 
of their own Columbian, Peruvian, and Mexican Guano, at their cash value, and at the lowest 
market prices. 

SUP2&R-PHOSPHATE of LIME, of their own manufacture, from unburned bones, manufactured 
by a chemist from London, who has spent his life in acquiring a perfect knowledge of his business. 
For particulars, apply at the office of the Company, 


april-tf.) 101 NORTH MOORE STREET, New-York. 


C. A. DURGIN, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER AND SOLICITOR OF PATENTS. 


Caveats, Specifications, Assignments, and all necessary papers and drawings for procuring Patents, 
in this and foreign countries, prepared. Advice given on legal matters respecting inventions and 
infringement of Patents. 

Assignments recorded at Washington, and all legal papers pertaining to Patents executed with 
care and promptness. 

Sales of good Patents negotiated on reasonable terms. 

Inventors stuck with good inventions will be ussisted, and Patents secured on shares. 


N. B.—Persons wishing to secure Patents will please send for Circular. 
C. A. DURGIN, Solicitor of Patents. 


335 Broadway, (Reom 2,) NewYork City. 
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CHARLES AUSTIN, 


MANUFACTURER OF IMPROVED 


MELODEONS, 
ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


OpposirE THE Depot, Concorp, N. H. 


= Ware-rooms, 324 Washington St., Boston. 


CHARLES AusTIn is the oldest manutacturer of Melodeons in the United States, having commenced the business 


at Concord, N, H.. in 1835, 
Recently, he erected a very large factory, 


He has made over 4,000 iustruments, all of which have proved entirely sutisfactory. 
with sterm-power attached, and has invented a number of machines 


whieh do the work more perfect than it cao possibly be done by band, and in man rts of the i 
. - netrument ea 
one third of the labor usually required ; consequently, he believes he is now goepaned to sell better Pee arlene 


and at lower prices, thin can be bought in this country. 
vith Pedal Buss, with from two to six Stop Reeds. 


He also manufactures Organ Harmoniums for churches, 


All inetraments warranted to give satisfaction, or the money will be refunded, Price List, with ful i 
uions, furnished when desired. Tne Reeds used in the celebrated Aolian Attachment to the Ptinse of Mosern, E. 


GILRERT & Co., are manufactured by him. 


Meiodeon manutfactu ers supplied to order with Reeds of every description. 





NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD. 


On and after MOND 4Y, May 25, 1°57, and urtil fur- 
ther notice, Passenger Tr«ins will leave Pier foot of 
Duane atreet. as follows, viz : 

Downairk Express, at 6 00 a.m,, for Dunkirk. 

Burraco Express, at 6.90 a M.. for Buffalo, 

Mail, wt 11.°0 a.m., for Dunkirk and Buffalo and inter- 
medinte stations. 

RocKLaNnD PassEnGER, at 3 30 p m., via Piermont, for 
Enff-rns and intermediate st«tions. 

Wav Passencer, at 400 p.m., for Newburgh, Middle- 
town and intermediate stations. 

Emtarant, at 500 p m., for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and 
intermediate at+tions, 

Nicut Express, at 500 pm . for Dunkirk, 

Nicut Expreesr, at 5,00 p.m.. for Buffalo, 

The above Trains run dailv, Sundays excepted. 





FOR BOSTON, VIA NEWPORT AND 
FALL RIVER. 


By the splendid and superior steamers METROPOLI2, 
EMPIRE STATE and KAY STATE, of great strength 
and speed, particularly adupted to the navization of Long 
Island Sound, running in connection with the Fall River 
and Oid Colony Railroad, a distance of 53 miles to Boston 
only. 

Leave Pier No, 8 N. R., near the Battery. 

The steamer BAY STATE, “apt. Jewett, on Mondays, 
Wed iesdays, and Fridays, at 5 o'clock p.m., touching at 
Newport each wav. 

The Steamer METROPOLIS, Capt. Brown, leave New 
York on Tuesdays, Thuredays, and Saturdays, at 5 o'clock 
P.M., touching at Newport exch way. 

These steamers are fitted with conmodious state rooms 
and ev+ry arrangement for the security and comfort of 
the passengers, who are afforded by this route a night's 
rest on board, and, on arrival at Fali River, proceed per 
Steamboat train, reaching Boston early on tbe following 
morning, or may remain on board, and take the sccom- 
modation train st 6} a.m , and reach Boston about 8 a M. 

A bagguge master is attached to+ach steamer, who re- 
ceives and tickets the baggage, and accompanies the 
same to its destination, 

A steamer runs in connection with this line between 
Fat! River and Providence daily, except Sundays. 

Freight to Boston is torwarded through with great des- 
patch by an Express Freight Train, etc., etc. 

For Freight or passage apply un board, or at the office 
on Pier 3 N. K,, where state-rooms and berths may be 
secured. Her2after no rvoms will be r garded aa secured 
to apy applicant until the same shal!) have been paid for. 
For further infurmation, apply to 


WILLIAM BORDEN, Agent, 70 & 71 West st. 
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NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN RAIL. 
ROAD. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


Commencing May 25, 1857. 


Passenger Station in New York, corner of Broadway and 
Canal street, corner 26th street and 4th avenue. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW YORK. 


For New Haven, 7 00 8.00 a.m., (Ex..) 12 30, 3.30, 4.00, 
(Ex..) and 4.80 pm. For Bridgeport, 7.90, 8 00 a.m..1 Ex ,) 
12.20, 3 30. 4 00. (Ex ,) and 4 3%p mM. For Milford, Strat- 
ford, Fairfield, Southport and Westport, 7 00 a.m.. 12 30, 
3.30, 4 30 pm. For Norwalk. 7.00, 9.00 am, 12.39. 3.30, 
400,(Ex ) 430,515,615 pm. For Darien and Green- 
wich, 700,90 a.m.. 12 30. 3 30, 4.30,5.15.615 eM. For 
Stamford 7.00, §.00,(Ex. )900 a m , 12.30. 3 30,4 00, (Ex ,) 
480,515,615 pm. For Port Chester and intermediate 
stations, 7.00, 9.00, a.m., 12.30, 3.30, 4 30, 5.15, 6.15 P.m. 


TRAINS TO NEW YORE. 


From New Haven. 5 3, 7.00, 9 35 a.Mm., (Ex..) 1.30, (Ex.) 
4.30, 9.00 p™., (Ex.) From Bridgeport, 6 10, 7 40, 1.18 
a.M., (Ex .) 207, (Ex.,) 5.11. 937 p.m., (Ex.,) From Nor- 
waik, 4 45. 600. 6 44, 8.15. 10.53 a.m.. (Ex..) 2.35, (Ex.,) 
and 3.00, 5 45. 10.05 p.m., (Ex.) From Port Chester, 5,27, 
6.43, 7.28, 8 58., 11.30 a.m., (Ex.,) 3.43, 6.27 p.m. 

July, 1857, JAMES H. HOYT. 





HARLEM RAILROAD—SUMMER AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 


: 30 a.m.—Croton Falls train, stopping at all stations. 
: 30 a.m.—Williamsbridge, stopping at all stations. 
: 80 a.m.—Albany Ex. Mail. all stations above Cro- 
ton Falls. 
00 a.m.—Williamsbridge, stopping at all stations. 
30 a M.— White Plains, stopping at all stations, 
: 30 p.m.—Williamsbridge, stopping at all stations. 
: 80 p.m.—Millerton, stopping at sll stations, 
: 00 p M.—Williamsbridge, stopping at all stations. 
: 30 p.m. Williamebridge, stopping at all stations. 
: 15 p M.—White Plains, stopping at all stations. 
: 00 p.m.—Wil iamsbridge, stopping at all stations. 
The trains marked thus * start fram the Twenty-sixth 
street Passenger Depot ; the otbers from the Depot cor- 
ner of White and Center etreets. 





BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


—_—P «oe 
PASSENGER TRAINS leave Baltimore as follows : 
Accommodation, stopping oyer night at Cumberland, Accommodation for Fredricksburg, 4 P. M. 
at7 A. M, | Express for Wheeling, 7 P. M. 
Mail, for Wheeling, 8.30 A. M. 
TRAINS FOR BALTIMORE leave as follows: 
Mail leaves Wheeling at &.30 A. M. Accommodation leaves Frederick for Baltimore, 
Express leaves Wheeling at 4.40 P. M. 9.15 A. M. 
Accommodation leaves Cumberland for Baltimore, at 
9 A. M. 
WASHINGTON BRANCH. 
PASSENGER TRAINS leave Camden Station for | Tonnage Trains 
Washington, 4.15, 8, and 5.15 P. M. | Leave Baltimore, (Mount Clare Junction) at 4.30 A, 
Leave Washington for Baltimore, at 6 and 8.30 A. M., | and Washington at 11,10 A. M. 
and 3 and 420 P. M, 





PHILADELPHIA. AND BALTIMORE LINES. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE RAILROAD. On and after MONDAY, December 1 
1856, PASSENGER TRAINS LEAVE PHILAVELPHIA FOR 
Baltimore at 8 A. M., 1 P. M. (Express). and 11 P. M. TRAINS FOR BALTIMORE LEAVE 
Wilmington at 9.15 A. M., 2 P. M., and 12.17 A, M, 





Wilmington at 8 A. M, , 1,415, and 11 P, M, 
New-Castle at 8 A. 1 and 1 and 4.15 P. M, 
Middietown at 8 A. M., and 4.15 P. M. 
Dover at 8 A. M., and 4.15 P. M. 
Seaford at 8 A. M., and 3,30 P, M. 

TRAINS FOR PHILADELPHIA LEAVE Baltimore at 4.15 P. M. 
Baltimore at 8 40 (Express), 11 A M., and 6.45 P. M. FREIGHT TRAINS, WITH PASSENGER CAR AT 


| 

| BALTIMORE and HAVRE DE-GRACE ACCOMMO 
Wilmington at 7.10 and 11.45 A.-M., 238 and 10.10. P.M | TACHED, LEAVE 

| 


DATION TRAIN LEAVES 
Havre-de-Grace at 7 05 P. M. 


New-Castle at 7 30 aud 11.05 A. M.. and 9.20 P. M. Phi many for Perryville and intermediate places 
Middletown at 10.00 A. M., and 8.19 P. M. 6.00 P. M. 
Dover at 8.50 A. M., and 7.10 P. M, Wilmington for Perryville and intermediate places 
Seaford at 7 A. M., and 4.10 P. M. 8.10 P. M. 

S. Mi. pieeubsiok President. 





HEALTHY BREAD. 


Every housekeeper should feel the necessity 
of preparing bread, biscuit, cake, and all kinds 
of pastry with materials that are strictly Whole- 
some. There are thousands of sufferers, from 
dyspepsia and other diseases, brought on by 
the use of common Saleratus—the caustic alka» 
line impurities of which are destructive to the 
digestive organs, and pave the way for dis- 
eases of every kind. 

These facts are seriously demonstrated by the 
mortality among children of the present. day, 
from infantile diseases, which, in former days, 
were simple and manageable without medical 
aid. Caustic alkali has a strong affiaity for 
animal matter, and not only destruys the coat- _ 
ing of the stomach, by which our food is di- 
gested, but actually penetrates and A 
the whole system, the presence of which 


rible in cases of fever. Parents, if you pd non 
the health of your children and all around you, 


ask your grocer for 


JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 


which is as harmless as flour, and never fails in making bread, biscuit, and cake beautifully light. Common 
Saleratus nor Baking Soda can not compare with it any way. The remarkable degree of purification reached 
in the manufacture of James Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus is acknowledged by eminent Chemists, Homeopathic 
and Allopathic Physicians, and thousands of the most intelligent families in New England. It therefore must 
come into general use. One trial satisfies any intelligent lady of its marked superiority. Beware of imitations, 
got up by jealous rivals. Our immense sales annoy them, and they apply the word “ Dietetic” to their unre- 
fined productions, hoping thereby to confuse purchasers and effect sales. The genuine has the annexed pic- 
ture and the name of JAMES PYLE, the sole originator, on every package. 
Manufacturing Depot Removed from 114 Warren Street to 


313 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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Use ARTHUR'S Celebrated Self-Sealing Cans and Jars, and you will have 


FRESH FRUIT 


ware, 


WINTER 


solicited. 


BETTER 


THAN keepers. 


Be sure to ask for Arthur's. 
been used by hundreds of thousands of families, hotels, and boarding-house 
We are now making them for the million. 


fresh fruit all the year at Summer’s prices. 
Full directions fur putting up all kinds of Fruit and Tomatoer, accompany 

these Cans and Jars. 

IN They are made of Tin, Glass, Quee 

The sizes are from pints to gallons. 

open at the tops, and NgstT, to secure economy in transportation, 
For sale by Storekeepers throughout the United States. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


ware, and Fire and Acid-Proof Stone- 
These Cans and Jars are entirely 


t=" Orders from the Trade 


It has stood the test of two seasons, having 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 


SWEETMEATS, 


MANUFACTURERS UNDER THE PATENT, 


N. E. Corner Tenth and George Streets, Philadelphia. 
E. P. TORREY, Manufacturers’ Wholesale Agent, 


Also, Manufacturer of Masser’s Wonderful Five Minute Freezer, 


PATENT IMPROVED 


MOWING MACHINE, 


COMBINED MOWER and REAPER. 


Strong, Simple in Construction, 
NOT LIABLE TO GET OUT OF ORDER, 


COMPACT, LIGHT, EASY of DRAFT, 
Perfectly Safe to the Driver, and 
MAY BE WORKED AT A SLOW GAIT, 


BY HORSES OR OXEN. 


PATENT AGENCY 


AND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DR. DANIEL BREED, late Assistant and acting Chief 


Examiner in the United States Patent Office, has estab- 
lished at Washington, D.C., a PATENT AGENCY in 
connection with a CHEMICAL LABORATORY. He 
will prepare papers and drawings, and make applications 


for Letters Patent in the United States and in Foreign | 


Countries, and will give especial attention to chemical | 
| business may be transacted by letter. 


| also forward models and fees, and transact other business 


eases, and also to infringements, interferences, apptals, 
re-issues, and rejected applications, 

Having long been familiar with the Library and Model 
Rooms of the Patent Office, to all of which he still has 
access, he possesses extraordinary facitities for making 


thorough examinations in regard to the patentability of 


inventions, being enabled also to search the standard 


works in German and French, and thus to give to invent- | 


| Julylt. 





No. 6 Piatt Street, New-York. 


NO CLOGGING OF KNIVES. 
WORKS WELL ON ROUGH GROUND, ALSO ON 
SIDE-HILLS, SALT AND FRESH 
MEADOWS, AND 
IN ANY KIND OF LODGED GRASS 
and CLOVER. 


Warranted to give Entire Satistaction. 


MANUFACTURED AT THE 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MANUFACTORY, 


And for sale at the Warehouse, of 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water 8t., 


NEW-YORK. 


ors, and others, reliable information concerning inven- 
tions and the arts in Furope and America. 

The Laboratory is intended chiefly for experiment and 
analysis, for the purpose of testing and improving pro- 
cesses of manufacture and apparatus employed in the 
Chemical Arts, as also for the purpose of procuring and 


defending Patent Rights, After many years devoted to 
Chemistry—having studied in the German Laboratories 
under Liebig and Lowig, Dr. Brexp feels confident in 
offering his services to Inventors and others interested in 
the chemical arts and manufactures, and to all who may 
require the services of a practical chemist. 

Frees are most conveniently sent by mail, in drafts on 
New-York, Baltimore, Boston, or P:.iladelphia. 

Models may be forwarded by Express, and all other 
Persons may 


with Dr. Breed, through Messrr. Parish & Nash, editors of 
The Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 

Ss Patents procured through this Office, will be 
noticed iny he Plough, Loom, and Anvil, and full de- 
scriptions given therein, when desired, without charge, 

June, tf. 





CARLTON & PORTER'S 


PUBLICATIONS: 
BIBLE, ROYAL QUARTO. 


A new and splendid edition, illustrated with 25 beautiful Engravings, and containing the Apoc- 


rypha. a Concordance, Bible Dictionary, &c. 
A beautiful gift-book. Being larger, and having wider margins than the Quarto, it is designed also for a Pulpit 
edition. Price, Morocco, gilt edges, $15; superior extra Morocco, $18; do, do. do., beveled edges, $23. 


BIBLE, IMPERIAL QUARTO. Just published. 


This edition is printed from a much larger type than afy heretofore published—being bold-face English, with a cen- 
ter column of marginal references. The paper is superfine. It contains the text, index of subjects, family record, and 
twenty-five superior steel engravings. _The yarious styles of binding are executed in the very best manner, and, alto- 
yether, itis the most splendid edition ever published in this country. 

These Bibles are purchased for wedding-gifts, as well as for holiday occasions, and they are most certainly appre- 
priate and elegant presents. Presentation plates are prepared and put on in gilt, according to the direction of pur- 
chasers, Price, super extra Morocco, paneled sides and beveled edges, $35; velvet, gold mountings, $50. 


HILL-SIDE FLOWERS. 


An elegantly illustrated volume. With an Introduction by Bisnop Smuspson. Large 12mo, 

Superfine paper, gilt edges, price, $1.75; extra gilt, $2. 

The laudable object to which this volume is devoted bespeaks for it a place in the public regard. It has been 
prepared by several ladies of taste and refinement as an aid to the erection of a Methodist church, in a rural district 
pear the banks of the Iludson. Selected from*the periodical literature of the day, with the addition of some original 
pieces, its ¢ontents afford a variety of specimens from many of the most esteemed poets, both of England and 
this country, Hallock, Whittier, Willis Bayard Taylor, Pierpont, are among the native writers here represented, and 
of English poets, we have characteristic selections from Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning, Tennyson, Mary Howitt, and 
others. The volume is brought out in an ornamental style, and will doubtless be sought aga popular gift-book.— 

TwoOUuné. 


BLEDSOPR’S THEODICY. 


A THEODICY; or, Vindication of Divine Glory, as Manifested in the Constitution and Govern 
ment of the Moral World. Ry ALsert TayLor BLepsog, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Mississippi. 
Price, half Morocco, $1.50; Morocco, full gilt, $2.50, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


SKETCHES OF EMINENT METHODIST MINISTERS. With Portraits and other Illustra- 

tions. Edited by Joun M’Curntock, D.D. Royal 8vo. Price, Roan, gilt edges, $3; Morocco, $3.50; Morocco. super. 

extra, $5; super extra, beveled boards, $6. 

The sketches are twelve in number:—John Wesley. by the Rev. 0. T. Dobbin, LL.D., of Hull College. England; 
William M'Kendree. by the Rev. B. St. J. Fry; John more, by John M’Clintock, D. D.; Robert R. Roberts, by.7- 


Floy. D. D.; Bléjah Hedding, by the Kev. M. L, Scudder, A John Fletcher, by the Rev. J. B. Hagany,. A. 
Freeborn Garretison; Wilbur Fisk, by Rev. Prof. O0..H. Tiffany, A. M.; Noah Levings, by D. W. Clark, D. D. : Ste 
phen Olin, by J. Floy, D. D.; George Pickering and Jabez Bunting, D. D., by Rev. A. Stevens. An engraved portrait 
accompanies each sketch. The illustrations are:—Epworth Church; Epworth Rectory: Charter-House; Old Foundery; 
First Methodist Church in Ohio; Meshodist Book Concern; Madeley Church; the House in which Fletcher was born ; 
Pickering’s Mansion; Wesleyan Theological Institute, Richmond, England ; its Entrance Hall and Principal Staircase; 
and a fine engraving of the New-Eogland Conference, assembled in the old -Bromfield-St-Church, Boston. 

These sketches possess almost every variety of excellence which pertains to such writings, Edch has been com- 
posed by a different author. wlio has brought to his work his individual ability and taste, and wrought into his narra- 
tive facts and incidents suggestive of the reflections which arose in his own mind, Each will-find in different readers 
thoughts and feelings corresponding to.his own. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF BISHOP HEDDING: 


LIFE AND TIMES OF REV. ELIJAH HEDDING, D. D., late Senior Bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. By Rev. D. W. Crark, D. D. With an Introduction by Bishop Janzs. gel2mo. Price. 
$1.50; muslin, gilt, $1.80; Morocco, extra, $2.50. 

This is a splendid volume. Its typography, and mechanical execution generally, are of the highest order. Better 
work is done nowhere in the nation tnan by Carlton & Porter. Nor is the literary character of the performance less 
worthy of commendation. Dr. Clark has executed his task with distinguished judgment and skill. Avoiding all tedious 
details, he gives the leading facts in the life and times of Bishop Hedding, in a style at once simple, chaste, and per- 
spicuous. Indeed, a more readable, entertaining, or instructive volume, seldom emanates from the American press. 
The book will doubtless be read extensively, not only by the communion of which the bishop was so bright an ornament, 
but by the public generally. Those who have any curiosity to understand the philosophy ffivolved in the rapid spread 
of Methodism in this country, will do well to consult this very able performance. It will well pay anybody for the pe- 
rusal.—Susquehannah Journal. 


IIIBBARD ON THE PSALMS. 


THE PSALMS, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. With Historical Introductions, and a 
Generat&atroduction to the whole Work. By Rev. F.G. Hisparp. 8vo. Price, sheep, $2; half Morocco, $3.50. 


If thereds wasthing relative to the Psalms not down in this very thorough. scholarly, and well-written work, we pre- 
<ume that {tis something which escaped even Rabbi Izchaak Abarbenel himself, and is consequently no longer extant. 
In short, the Psalms are here thoroughly exhausted, their poetical form made manifest, and their numerous good points. 
vrought forth to the light of day. This good work should be in the hands of every student of theology.—Hachange. 


FRENCH MISSION LIFE. 


FRENCH MISSION LIFE; or, Sketches of Remarkable Conversions, and other Events, among 
French Romanists in the City of Detroit. With Five Letters to the Roman Catholic Bishop residing in that City. 
By Rev. T. Carter. 16mo. Price, 45 cents. 


CARLTON & PORTER, 200 Mulberry St., New-York. 








